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PREFACE 


This  report  documents  the  analysis  of  17  public  transportation  systems  from  throughout  the 
United  States  that  were  found  to  have  successfully  contracted  with  private  transportation 
companies.  The  intent  of  the  study  was  to  examine  cases  in  which  cost  reduction  and 
productivity  improvements  had  occurred  due  to  the  use  of  the  private  sector  instead  of  in- 
house  operations,  either  for  a  whole  system  or  a  portion  of  a  system.  The  study  was  also 
focused  on  cases  in  rural,  small  urban  and  subiu*ban  areas  since  most  research  of  this  issue 
has  been  done  on  large  urban  systems  and  since  many  small  system  managers  have  been 
skeptical  of  the  benefits  of  contracting. 

The  conduct  of  the  research  documented  by  this  report  was  made  possible  by  the 
involvement  of  numerous  State  and  local  officials,  agency  staff,  transportation  company 
owners  and  interested  constituents  and  consumers.  The  support  and  interest  of  the  UMTA 
Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives  and  the  Rice  Center,  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Mobility 
Research  was  responsible  for  enabling  the  Consultant  to  pursue  the  research.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  numerous  individuals  who  gave  freely  of  their  time  to  assist  us  in 
site  visits  and  in  obtaining  data  and  information  about  their  systems. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


During  1987,  a  series  of  17  case  studies  of  rural,  small  urban  and  suburban 
transportation  systems  found  that  by  contracting  with  private  transporta- 
tion companies,  that  significant  cost  reductions  (ranges  from  20%  to  110% 
with  46%  average),  and  the  ratio  of  fares  to  operating  expense  increases 
(7%  -  78%)  could  be  achieved,  with  service  quality  and  consumer 
satisfaction  being  maintained  or  even  improved.  These  cases  were  drawn 
from  throughout  the  nation  from  a  variety  of  environments,  organizations 
and  approaches  to  show  that  contracting  could  succeed  in  a  variety  of  local 
conditions  and  environments.  The  case  included  10  rural  systems,  three 
suburban  and  four  small  urban  systems.  Rural  cases  were  emphasized  since 
much  documentation  already  exists  on  urban  cases. 

Cost  reduction  and  productivity  improvements  from  using  private  contractors 
were  documented  in  10  of  the  17  cases  where  comparisons  to  previous  or 
current  publicly  operated  service  were  possible.  The  other  7  cases  had 
either  always  been  privately  operated  or  else  didn't  have  reliable  data 
from  prior  or  current  cases,  however,  were  found  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  use  of  private  operators.  One  case,  in  fact,  had  lost  its  private 
operator  due  to  business  decline  and  was  forced  to  return  to  in-house 
operations,  but  still  preferred  to  find  a  new  private  contractor.  The 
following  list  summarizes  the  type  and  level  of  cost  improvements  found: 


1 )  Ben  Franklin  Transit 
Richland,  Washington 
Demand  Response  contracted 
to  taxi 

2)  Senior  Citizen  Affordable  Taxi 
Delaware  Trans.  Authority 
Taxi  User  Subsidy 

3 )  Tri-Met  Clackamus  County 
E&H  Service 

Clackamus  County,  Oregon 
Annual  competitive  bid  of 
demand  response  service 


62%  operating  cost  savings  over 
Authority's  operational  cost 


24%  lower  cost  per  passenger 
than  State's  current  demand 
response  system 

28%  lower  cost  per  vehicle  hour 
and  38%  lower  per  vehicle  mile 
than  Tri-Met 


4)  Crawford  County  Transp.  20%  lower  cost  per  vehicle  mile 

Authority,  MeadviUe,  PA  than  Authority's  Operation 

Fixed  route  and  demand 
response  contracted  to 
school  bus  company 
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5)  Chippewa  Falls  Trans.  Netwk. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 
Conversion  of  total  system 
from  fixed  route  Authority- 
operated  to  demand  response 
contracted  taxi 

6)  Monmouth  Cty.  Trans.  System 
Freehold,  NJ 

Contracted  fixed  routes  and 
demand  response  to  bus  and 
taxi  companies 

7)  Wilson  Transit  System 
Wilson,  NC 

Contracted  fixed  route 
dial-a-ride  to  taxi  co, 

8)  Tuolumne  County  Transit 
Sonora,  CA 

Contracted  fixed  route  and 
demand  response  to  bus  co. 

9)  Fort  Wayne  Transit  Corp. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Fixed  route  drivers 
contracted  by  employment 
agencies 

10)  Lexington  Transit  Authority 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
Contracted  fixed  route  with 
bus  company 


59%  reduction  in  annual 
operating  cost  plus  ,7% 
increase  in  fare  ratio  over 
prior  system 


39%-110%  lower  cost  per  passen- 
ger by  selective  contracting 
compared  to  current  in-house 
operations 

50%  reduction  in  operating  cost 
over  previous  in-house  operation 


34%  reduction  in  cost  per 
passenger  over  previous  in-house 
operation 

38%  reduction  in  driver  cost  per 
hour  over  current  in-house 
drivers 


23%  reduction  in  deficit  per 
passenger  and  78%  increase  in 
fare  ratio  compared  to  current 
in-house  operations 


Several  findings  or  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  17  case  studies  which 
in  some  cases  may  have  generic  application  to  other  environments.  The 
following  is  a  summary  listing  of  those  notable  findings  without  regard  to 
priority : 

1)  The  combination  of  local  interest  in  the  private  sector  doing 
public  services;  the  availability  of  successful  and  respected 
transportation  companies  in  the  local  area;  and  State  DOT  policies 
supportive  of  private  sector  involvement  creates  a  conducive 
environment  for  private  sector  involvement. 

2)  Employment  contracting  agencies  offer  a  means  of  hiring  transit 
operators  at  rates  that  can  be  significantly  lower  than  the  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  paid  to  public  agency  employees. 
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3)  The  belief  or  perception  that  the  private  sector  can  do  a  more 
effective  and  more  cost-efficient  job  in  operating  public  transit 
or  paratransit  service  is  in  itself  an  influential  condition  which 
can  strongly  support  privatization.  This  perception  can  often  be 
considered  to  be  more  important  than  service  quality  considera- 
tions. Involvement  in  the  planning  and  decision-making  process  of 
affected  consumers  from  neighborhoods  or  affected  service  areas  can 
be  instrumental  in  gaining  support  for  privatization  strategy. 

4)  The  concept  of  being  able  to  contract  with  the  private  sector  for 
specified  service  increments  as  compared  to  having  to  hire  and  pay 
for  full-time  labor  cost  (and  in  some  cases  non-labor  operating 
expenses  as  well)  whether  service  is  utilized  or  not  can  be 
persuasive  in  deciding  to  shift  to  the  private  sector.  In  some 
instances,  this  shift  could  also  be  coupled  with  a  total  or  partial 
mode  change. 

5)  The  ability  to  contractually  require  specified  levels  of  service 
quality,  reliability  and  on-time  performance  through  the  financial 
performance  incentive  of  a  legal  contract  can,  on  its  own,  be 
sufficient  reasoning  for  privatization  in  whole  or  in  part. 

6 )  A  mix  of  in-house  operations  and  contracted  private  sector  opera- 
tions with  consideration  towards  strategic  locations  of  contractors 
versus  in-house  operations  can  help  maintain  competitiveness  in 
annual  bidding. 

7)  Contracting  with  the  private  sector  for  off-peak  evening  and  week- 
end service  can  be  more  cost-efficient  than  in-house  operations. 

8 )  The  avoidance  of  initial  capital  and  start-up  expenditures  can  be 
attractive  to  local  governments. 

9 )  Even  smaller  urban  and  rural  areas  may  have  the  staff  capacity  to 
provide  significant  technical  assistance  to  contract  operators  in 
addition  to  normal  administrative  monitoring  and  evaluation  support 
activities  which  collectively  can  help  insure  a  continued  high 
quality  of  service  by  contract  operators. 

10)  Pending  budgetary  limitations  and  relatively  low  efficiency  and 
productivity  for  certain  fixed  routes  or  route  segments  can  provide 
substantial  incentive  for  using  a  contractor. 
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Report  Organization  and  Project  Methodology 

The  report  is  organized  into  two  sections  including  documentation  reports 
and  fact  sheets.  Documentation  reports  were  prepared  for  those  systems 
which  initial  inquiries  and  analyses  indicated  major  successes  with 
privatization . 

Fact  sheets  were  initially  prepared  for  all  systems  considered.  Only  those 
fact  sheets,  however,  for  four  systems  for  which  documentation  reports 
were  not  prepared  are  included  in  the  report  herein  (Fact  Sheets  for  all 
other  systems  in  the  documentation  report  section  were  also  provided  to 
UMTA  and  the  Rice  Center). 

This  research  project  began  with  the  Consultant  making  communications  with 
all  State  DOT's,  the  International  Taxicab  Association,  the  United  Bus 
Owners  of  America,  and  the  American  Bus  Association.  This  initial  inven- 
tory method  was  utilized  to  advertise  the  project  and  the  desire  for  the 
states  and  trade  organizations  to  provide  the  Consultant  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  systems  which  suited  the  purpose  of  the  research  project. 
Respondents  were  essentially  asked  to  identify  case  examples  in  their  state 
or  industry  where  successful  use  of  the  private  sector  could  be  demon- 
strated with  the  particular  emphasis  on  rural  and  small  urban  areas.  This 
latter  focus  was  taken  since  a  substantial  amount  of  previous  research  had 
already  been  done  on  privatization  in  large  urban  areas  and  metropolitan 
centers. 

From  the  initial  screening  the  Consultant  selected  those  cases  from 
throughout  the  country  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  promising  for  further 
investigation.  Contacts  were  established  with  local  officials  and  govern- 
ment representatives  for  each  of  the  case  studies.  The  fact  sheet  papers 
were  prepared  based  upon  telephone  interviews  and  correspondence  with  local 
authorities.  For  the  top  13  cases  for  which  a  documentation  report  was 
prepared,  a  site  visit  was  made  by  the  Consultant  in  order  to  confirm  the 
success  and  conditions  under  which  each  case  existed.  Site  visits  were 
instrumental  in  gaining  a  first-hand  understanding  of  how  each  case  was 
developed  and  what  strategies,  conditions  and  methods  were  utilized  that 
led  to  a  successful  project.  Of  the  four  fact  sheets  printed  herein,  the 
Consultant,  coincidentally ,  had  previous  firsthand  on-site  knowledge  of  two 
of  the  systems.  All  four,  however,  involved  both  personal  phone  discus- 
sions and  interviews,  and  collection  of  data  and  information  through  cor- 
respondence . 

For  the  13  Documentation  Reports,  the  Consultant  coordinated  site  visits 
with  a  local  government  or  agency  official,  having  some  responsibility  for 
the  transportation  service.  In  each  case,  the  Consultant  also  held  inter- 
views with  relevant  operating  agency  officials,  elected  officials,  private 
transportation  company  owners,  human  service  agency  officials  that  utilized 
service,  constituents,  and  State  officials.  This  variety  of  local  contacts 
enabled  the  Consultant  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  each  case  plus 
confirm  its  success  and  the  reasons  for  success. 
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DOCUMENTATION  REPORTS 


BEN  FRANKLIN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Richland,  Washington 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Ben  Franklin  Transit  Authority  serves  Benton  and  Franklin  Counties 
located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  system 
began  service  in  1982  and  now  uses  95  vehicles  to  provide  fixed  route, 
Dial-A-Ride,  and  van  pool  transportation  services.  In  1986  an  upper  income 
subdivision  initiated  a  well  organized  effort  to  obtain  fixed-route  transit 
service.  The  Ben  Franklin  Transit  Authority  evaluated  the  service  options 
for  this  subdivision  and  concluded  that  major  cost  savings  could  occur 
th  rough  the  use  of  a  private  taxi  cab  shuttle  operation. 

Prior  to  1986,  all  fixed  route  transit  services  were  operated  by  the  Ben 
Franklin  Transit  Authority,  no  transit  services  were  subcontracted  to 
provide  for  the  private  sector.  The  system  has  an  extremely  successful 
operation  and  provides  2,376,842  trips  per  year.  The  service  is  heavily 
subsidized  with  state  and  local  funds.  However,  in  1986,  Federal  dollars 
represented  only  approximately  eight  percent  of  the  revenues.  These 
Federal  subsidies  were  utilized  for  capital  items  and  no  Federal  money  was 
used  to  assist  in  operating  subsidy.  Local  funds  are  derived  from  a  motor 
vehicle  excise  tax  at  the  state  level  and  from  a  three-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent sales  tax  at  the  local  level  contributing  approximately  $6  million  to 
the  system's  annual  revenues. 

In  1986,  the  Authority  initiated  a  private  sector  contract  service — the 
Panoramic  Heights  Shuttle  Service.  The  shuttle  service  includes  a  demand 
responsive  cab-type  vehicle  which  will  respond  on-call  to  shuttle  stop 
locations  in  the  neighborhood  with  a  15-minute  response  time  and  transport 
riders  to  a  fixed  route  bus  stop.  This  fixed  route  service  is  provided  at 
a  one-half  hour  frequency  from  6:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  during  the  weekdays, 
and  8:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  shuttle  schedule  matches 
exactly  the  schedule  offered  by  the  Authority's  fixed  route  transit  system 
and  provides  residents  of  Panoramic  Heights  freedom  to  spontaneously  use 
the  system.  The  service  has  been  in  operation  for  one  year  and  there  have 
been  no  complaints  about  service  levels.  A  few  complaints  have  occurred 
regarding  taxi  drivers'  and  on  time  performance.  The  transit  system  has 
responded  to  these  complaints  and  the  problems  were  easily  rectified. 

The  following  paragraph  describes  the  process  that  a  Panoramic  Heights 
resident  follows  to  utilize  the  shuttle  service.  The  resident  calls  a 
designated  phone  number,   which  is  the  local  cab  company,   and  requests  a 
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pick-up  at  the  designated  neighborhood  shuttle  stop,  the  cab  is  dispatched 
to  arrive  at  the  shuttle  stop  location  in  the  neighborhood  on  15-minute 
response  and  shuttle  the  rider  from  the  neighborhood  to  a  nearby  fixed 
route  bus  stop.  This  shuttle  ride  must  be  provided  by  the  cab  company  so 
as  to  guarantee  the  rider  that  a  connection  will  be  made  with  the  next 
available  fixed  route  bus.  The  rider  is  asked  to  sign  a  voucher  form,  one 
copy  of  the  form  is  given  to  the  rider.  The  rider  is  charged  a  regular 
fare  upon  boarding  the  fixed  route  bus  but  no  fare  is  charged  for  the  trip 
from  the  neighborhood  to  the  bus  stop.  The  return  trip  process  begins  when 
the  rider  boards  a  fixed  route  bus,  the  rider  informs  the  fixed  route  bus 
driver  that  his  or  her  destination  is  Panoramic  Heights  and  the  bus  driver 
communicates  via  radio  with  his  dispatcher  indicating  that  he  has  a  rider 
on-board  to  return  to  Panoramic  Heights.  The  Authority's  dispatcher 
communicates  with  the  cab  company  to  dispatch  a  cab  to  the  fixed  route  bus 
stop.  The  bus  driver  issues  the  rider  a  ticket  (yellow  card)  which  is  used 
by  the  rider  in  lieu  of  fare  for  the  shuttle  ride.  The  rider  disembarks 
the  bus  upon  reaching  the  bus  stop  and  waits  for  the  cab  to  arrive  on  or 
near  the  one-half  hour.  The  shuttle  picks  up  the  rider  at  the  bus  stop  and 
the  driver  completes  a  second  cab  invoice  slip  to  verify  the  trip  and  the 
rider  is  transported  back  to  Panoramic  Heights  to  the  neighborhood  shuttle 
stop  of  origin.  The  taxi  cab  operator  invoices  the  Transit  Authority  on  a 
monthly  basis  based  upon  the  completed  invoice  slips  and  tickets  which 
denote  the  specific  time  and  occupancy  of  each  trip.  The  cab  operator  is 
reimbursed  at  a  trip  rate  of  $5.25  regardless  of  the  number  of  riders  on 
the  vehicle.  The  negotiated  contract  with  the  cab  operator  includes  a 
provision  that  if  the  cab  is  not  large  enough  to  transport  the  number  of 
residents  requiring  service  in  any  one  hour  that  only  one  trip  can  be 
invoiced  even  if  more  than  one  vehicle  has  to  be  dispatched.  These  kinds 
of  load  factors  very  seldom  if  ever  have  occurred.  However,  the  cab 
operator  utilizes  Ford  Fiesta  cars,  therefore,  multiple  cars  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  single  trip  response.  The  contract  also 
requires  the  cab  company  to  respond  to  a  request  for  service  in  15  minutes. 
This  rapid  response  requirement  insures  very  good  transportation  service  to 
a  spontaneous  need  of  a  Panoramic  Heights  resident. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


In  1986,  the  Ben  Franklin  Transit  Authority  was  approached  by  residents 
of  Panoramic  Heights  subdivision  with  a  request  to  provide  equal  transpor- 
tation services.  The  residents  of  this  subdivision  were  well  educated, 
upper  income  and  knew  the  exact  procedures  to  mount  a  progressive  campaign 
to  gain  transit  services  for  their  neighborhood.  The  Transit  Authority 
quickly  evaluated  service  options  for  the  area  and  determined  that  an 
additional  vehicle  and  related  drivers  would  be  necessary  to  provide  fixed 
route  service.      This   fixed   route  addition   would   add   3,952   vehicle  hours 
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of  service  a  year  to  the  system.  Ben  Franklin  Transit  initially  esti- 
mated that  such  a  service  would  cost  approximately  $175,000  a  year.  The 
transit  system  projected  that  limited  ridership  would  be  produced  from  this 
neighborhood  and,  therefore,  alternatives  to  fixed  route  service  were 
evaluated.  The  chief  evaluation  criteria  was  cost  effectiveness.  During 
this  evaluation  process,  the  transit  system  staff  initiated  meetings  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  meetings  occurred  in  local  neighborhood  homes:  These 
meetings  were  organized  to  improve  communication  and  trust  between  the 
neighborhood  residents  and  the  Transit  Authority.  These  meetings  helped 
the  Authority  to  better  understand  the  desires  of  the  residents  and  the 
residents  understand  possible  service  constraints  that  the  transit  system 
faced.  The  neighborhood  organized  the  meetings  and  assisted  the  Transit 
Authority  with  the  administration  of  a  survey  instrument. 

The  survey  had  a  higher  than  normal  return  ratio.  The  survey  results  indi- 
cated a  need  for  service  mornings  and  afternoons,  weekdays  and  Saturdays 
with  specific  emphasis  on  serving  school  age  children.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  in  the  neighborhood  to  recommend  that  a  shuttle  system  be  initi- 
ated which  would  link  the  neighborhood  with  a  nearby  fixed  route  transit 
system.  The  Authority  pledged  that  the  shuttle  service  would  provide  equal 
or  better  transportation  service  compared  to  the  requested  fixed  route 
service.  The  neighborhood  accepted  the  proposal.  The  residents  felt  that 
having  transportation  services  and  not  having  the  noise  and  fumes  resulting 
from  large  transit  buses  was  the  best  of  both  worlds.  The  proposed  shuttle 
service  included  the  use  of  a  local  cab  operator  to  provide  the  transpor- 
tation link  between  the  neighborhood  and  the  nearest  bus  stop  on  the 
Authority's  fixed  route  system.  The  transit  system  requested  bids  from 
local  transportation  providers  resulting  in  a  negotiated  contract  with  a 
local  cab  operator  to  provide  trips  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  trip. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCE 


Over  the  last  year  the  Panoramic  Heights  project  has  transported  794  pas- 
sengers through  the  provision  of  569  trips,  produces  a  daily  passenger  rate 
of  2.54.  At  a  rate  of  $5.25  per  trip  the  cab  service  has  resulted  in  an 
expenditure  of  $2,987.25.  In  comparison  it  is  estimated  that  a  fixed  route 
transit  service  would  have  required  an  additional  vehicle  and  related 
drivers  operating  13  hours  per  day  during  the  weekdays  and  11  hours  for 
Saturdays.  This  schedule  would  result  in  3,952  additional  vehicle  hours 
each  year.  Based  upon  the  per  hour  cost  for  the  bus  system  in  1986  of 
$43.30  the  use  of  fixed  route  bus  service  for  this  neighborhood  would  have 
cost  $171,121.60.  The  variance  between  the  fixed  route  service  cost  and 
the  private  sector  cab  shuttle  service  cost  is  $168,134.35.  As  a  secondary 
comparison  the  system's  Dial-A-Ride  cost  per  hour  for  1986  was  $27.38. 
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Assuming  that  a  trip  to  the  subdivision  and  then  to  the  nearest  transfer 
point  and  back  to  the  Authority  could  be  accomplished  in  30  minutes  and 
noting  that  the  cab  provided  569  trips  during  the  year  the  Dial-A-Ride 
service  would  have  used  284,5  hours  of  service.  This  284.5  hours  of 
service  at  a  cost  of  $27.38  would  have  resulted  in  a  total  expenditure  for 
Dial-A-Ride  service  of  $7,789.61.  The  private  sector  cab  operation  service 
still  represents  a  savings  of  $4,802.36  or  a  difference  of  161  percent. 
However,  due  to  the  organizational  nature  of  the  Dial-A-Ride  System  the 
Authority  did  not  consider  the  Dial-A-Ride  service  a  viable  option.  Equal 
service  to  existing  fixed  route  service  would  not  have  been  provided  to 
Panoramic  Heights  due  to  the  24-hour  response  requirements  of  Dial-A-Ride. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


The  Ben  Franklin  Transit  Authority  is  very  pleased  with  the  operation  and 
feels  that  service  levels  are  satisfactory  to  the  local  neighborhood  and  to 
the  Authority,  and  that  the  cost  for  service  is  very  affordable.  As  docu- 
mented above,  the  new  shuttle  service  has  resulted  in  tremendous  savings, 
while  providing  an  excellent  level  public  transit  service  to  the  Panoramic 
Heights  neighborhood.  The  Authority  is  so  impressed  with  the  private 
sector  shuttle  service  that  other  areas  of  the  Authority's  service  area  are 
being  evaluated  for  potential  shuttle-type  service.  The  cost  to  the  neigh- 
borhood residents  for  the  shuttle  service  is  the  same  as  the  fixed  route 
service  without  the  noise  and  fumes  usually  associated  with  fixed  route 
transit  coaches.  The  Panoramic  Heights  residents  are  completely  satisfied 
with  the  service.     Ridership  is  expected  to  remain  stable  at  recent  levels. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  Panoramic  Heights  neighborhood  is  like  many  other  neighborhoods  found 
throughout  the  service  area  of  most  transit  systems.  The  unique  method  in 
which  the  Ben  Franklin  Transit  Authority  addressed  the  transportation  needs 
of  this  neighborhood  has  definite  transferability.  The  transfer  of  this 
case  study  should  not  only  include  the  contractual,  procedural  and  opera- 
tional characteristics  of  the  shuttle  service  but  should  also  include  the 
method  in  which  the  Ben  Franklin  Transit  Authority  communicated  with  the 
local  neighborhood,  met  with  them  and  used  the  neighborhood  leadership 
resources  to  arrive  at  the  final  service  delivery  method.  When  local  resi- 
dents of  a  neighborhood  are  involved  in  the  decision-making  process  those 
decisions  receive  greater  support  by  the  neighborhood  and  will  retain  their 
credibility  longer. 
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BURLINGTON  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mount  Holly,   New  Jersey 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Burlington  County  Transportation  System  (BCTS)  contracts  with  one  pri- 
vate carrier  to  provide  all  transportation  services  for  the  County.  Since 
the  initiation  of  privatized  transportation  services  in  FY  1986,  various 
types  of  services  have  been  offered  and  expanded.  Currently,  all  services 
are  intended  for  use  by  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The  present  service 
includes  demand  responsive  transportation  for  four  days  per  week;  a  Shop- 
ping Day  for  two  of  the  County's  major  shopping  malls;  a  Medical  Only  Day, 
which  also  includes  out-of-County  transportation;  and  Nutrition  and  Tender 
Care  five  days  per  week.  The  Nutrition  and  Tender  Care  services  consist  of 
transporting  the  elderly  to  pre-designated  nursing  homes,  daycare  centers, 
and  food  services.  The  contractor  uses  three  11-passenger  vans  with  wheel- 
chair capabilities  and  eight  ten-passenger  vans. 

The  BCTS  service  area  includes  all  of  Burlington  County — the  largest  county 
in  New  Jersey.  Burlington  County  is  located  east  of  Philadelphia  in  cen- 
tral New  Jersey  where  80  percent  of  the  land  is  considered  rural.  The 
service  area  population  is  362,542,  with  64,080  living  in  rural  areas. 

BCTS  receives  the  bulk  of  its  funding  from  the  casino  revenues  tax.  Since 
1985,  New  Jersey  has  dispersed  funds  from  the  casino  revenues  tax  to  county 
transit  systems  throughout  the  State.  Table  1.1  lists  the  sources  of  the 
budget  expended  in  FY  1987,  and  the  respective  percentages  of  the  total. 


Table  1.1 

BCTS  FINANCIAL  DATA    —  SOURCES  OF  EXPENDED  FY  1987  BUDGET 


Source 

Amount 

Percent 

Casino  Revenue 

$304,594 

54.7 

HUD 

92,275 

16.6 

Title  III-B 

46,046 

8.3 

New  Jersey  Division  on  Aging 

34,798 

6.2 

County  Office  on  Aging 

11,031 

2.0 

County  (general) 

68,609 

12.3 

Donations 

$  4,615 

Total    (less  Donations) 

$557,353 

100.0 

Source:    Burlington  County  Transportation  System,  September  1987 
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FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


Prior  to  FY  1986,  all  demand  responsive,  nutrition,  and  tender  care  trans- 
portation services  were  directly  operated  and  administered  by  BCTS.  BCTS, 
a  County  government  agency,  worked  closely  with  the  Burlington  County 
Office  on  Aging  and  other  County  offices  to  provide  services,  procurement 
of  capital  equipment,  and  funding.  For  FY  1986,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tract all  operations  to  a  private  carrier. 

A  competitive  bidding  system  was  used  to  contract  services.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  competitive  bids  are  accepted  and  eval- 
uated. For  the  first  three  fiscal  year  contracts  (1986,  1987,  and  1988), 
the  same  private  provider  has  been  awarded  the  contract.  BCTS  has  now 
changed  to  issuing  Requests  for  Proposals,  rather  than  pure  competitive 
bidding,  to  reserve  the  right  to  evaluate  providers  on  qualitative  as  well 
as  cost  criteria. 

The  decision  to  use  a  private  carrier,  rather  than  continue  County-directed 
operations  was  prompted  by  several  factors:  1)  severe  maintenance  problems 
under  government  operations;  2)  revenues  of  New  Jersey's  casinos  dispersed 
in  the  mid-1 980's  to  transportation  systems  throughout  the  State  that  were 
planning  and  expanding  services;  3)  labor  problems  with  County  employees; 
and  4)  a  privatized  system  was  thought  to  be  more  manageable  in  terms  of 
services  rendered  and  cost  control. 

During  BCTS-directed  operations,  the  County  had  no  maintenance  facilities 
for  its  vehicles.  All  maintenance  of  vehicles  was  contracted  out  to  a 
local  mechanics  shop.  Because  there  was  no  overall  coordination  of  re- 
pairs and  regular  check-ups,  severe  problems  with  maintenance  of  vehicles 
existed.  Vehicles  tended  to  be  repaired  only  after  severe  mechanical 
problems  arose.  Without  any  preventive  maintenance,  the  County  vehicles 
became  mechanically  unreliable.  Under  privatization,  all  maintenance  is 
conducted  by  the  private  provider,  who  is  contractually  obligated  to  main- 
tain vehicles  in  proper  and  reliable  condition.  The  current  provider  is  a 
260-vehicle  company  that  operates  a  regular  maintenance  facility. 

Funds  directed  for  public  transit  systems  from  casino  revenues  also  played 
a  role  in  the  privatization  of  BCTS  transit  operations.  With  a  larger  in- 
flux of  funds,  it  was  felt  that  the  transportation  services  could  be 
expanded  and  new  programs  initiated.  Using  a  private  carrier  was  believed 
to  be  the  most  cost-effective  and  manageable  manner  to  implement  the  new 
plans. 

Under  County  operations,  BCTS  sometimes  experienced  labor  problems.  As 
already  stated,  the  County  had  no  mechanics  which  caused  problems  if  vehi- 
cles did  not  operate  in  the  morning  or  broke  down  during  operation.  BCTS 
also  had  problems  with  dispatchers,  although  mainly  due  to  a  poor  County- 
owned  radio  system.  Most  importantly,  the  County  could  not  be  flexible 
with  its  use  of  labor.     Employees  could  not  be  shifted  easily  from  one  task 
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to  another,  and  the  use  of  part-time  employees  was  restricted.  The  private 
provider  now  exercises  much  more  liberty  in  its  use  of  labor,  shifting  its 
resources  when  necessary.  When  privatized  operations  began,  the  provider 
offered  all  County  employees  jobs  with  the  company. 

Finally,  the  system  was  privatized  to  gain  more  control  over  the  costs  and 
services  rendered.  Under  contract,  the  private  provider  is  expected  to 
render  specific  services  at  a  specific  cost.  During  government  operations 
the  services  were  not  as  specifically  adhered  to,  giving  the  system  more 
flexibility  but  little  management  and  cost  control. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


Costs  during  government  operations  were  never  thoroughly  documented.  Dif- 
ferent County  agencies  handled  different  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
the  service  (such  as  legal  services,  procurement,  etc.),  making  total  cost 
accounting  almost  impossible.  Also,  true  overhead  and  general  expenses 
were  not  known.  It  is  believed  that,  with  the  private  provider,  the  costs 
can  be  monitored  with  more  sound  accounting  procedures.  As  a  result,  costs 
can  be  stabilized  and  minimized. 

Table  1.2  presents  BCTS  operating  data  for  FY  1987.  As  stated,  accurate 
data  from  the  years  of  BCTS  direct  operations  are  not  available  for  com- 
parison. 


Table  1.2 

BCTS  FY  1987  OPERATING  DATA    —    PROGRAM  COSTS 


Service  Population 

362,542 

Ridership 

76,752 

Program  Cost 

$557,354 

-  Contract  Cost 

$441,508 

-  Administration  &  Other  Charges 

$115,846 

Cost  /  Passenger 

$  7.26 

Cost /Vehicle  Mile 

$  1.88 

Cost /Vehicle  Hour 

$33.27 

Total  Miles 

297,159 

Total  Hours 

16,752 

Source:    Burlington  County  Transportation  System,  September  1987 
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OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


Since  privatization  of  direct  operations,  the  scope  of  services  of  BCTS  has 
increased  substantially.  Old  services  were  increased  and  new  services  were 
created.  For  the  first  two  years  of  privatization,  ridership  has  increased 
by  almost  seven  percent. 

Table  1.3  presents  all  services  rendered  for  FY's  1985,  1986,  and  1987.  It 
lists  the  number  of  vehicles  used  each  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  days  per 
week  each  service  was  rendered  and  the  ridership  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
primary  increase  in  services  since  County  operations  is  the  door-to-door 
demand  responsive  transportation  services.  During  FY  1985 — the  last  year 
of  County  directed  operations — demand  responsive  service  was  provided  only 
one  day  per  week.  In  the  first  year  of  private  •  operations  (FY  1986),  two 
days  per  week  of  demand  responsive  service  was  offered. 

Also,  one  fixed  route  was  set  up  for  the  County.  However,  due  to  low 
ridership  and  high  cost,  the  fixed  route  was  dropped.  During  the  second 
year  of  private  operations  (FY  1987),  a  shopping  day  was  added  to  provide 
transportation  two  days  per  week  to  the  County's  major  shopping  malls. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  medical  day  has  been  added  which  includes 
out-of-County  transportation  services  for  the  purposes  of  chemotherapy  and 
dialysis. 

Overall,  the  privatized  operations  receive  a  positive  evaluation:  ser- 
vices have  been  increased,  ridership  has  risen,  and  the  vehicles  are  more 
reliable.  The  Burlington  County  Office  on  Aging — the  County  office  most 
involved  with  BCTS — is  satisfied  with  the  services  rendered,  although  the 
agency  feels  that  the  County  could  be  more  flexible  for  special  event  ser- 
vices. The  contract  with  the  private  provider  specifies  services  rendered, 
and  any  services  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  contract  must  be  negotiated. 


CONCLUSION 


Since  the  privatization  of  BCTS,  the  system  has  proven  to  be  more  manage- 
able. Services  have  been  increased,  costs  can  now  be  properly  monitored, 
resources  can  be  shifted,  labor  problems  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
vehicles  used  are  considerably  more  reliable.  The  County  is  satisfied  with 
the  privatized  service  and  expects  to  continue  with  the  use  of  contract 
operations. 
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CHIPPEWA  FALLS  TRANSIT  NETWORK 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Chippewa  Falls  Transit  Network  is  a  City  government  office  which  con- 
tracts for  the  operation  of  door-to-door  demand-responsive  service  with 
City  Cab  Company.  The  City  has  realized  significant  cost-savings  and  high 
consumer  and  public  satisfaction,  both  by  converting  its  fixed-route  system 
to  a  demand-responsive  service  and  by  using  the  private  sector. 

The  City  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin  has  a  population  of  approximately 
13,000,  Chippewa  Falls  is  located  next  the  the  City  of  Eau  Claire,  Wiscon- 
sin, which  has  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
travel  between  these  two  cities,  and  the  transportation  history  of  these 
two  small  cities  is  linked  together.  The  City  of  Chippewa  Falls  has  had 
bus  service  dating  back  as  far  as  1937.  A  succession  of  private  operators 
provided  service  in  Chippewa  Falls  until  1971,  when  all  operation  ceased. 
The  City  of  Chippewa  Falls  went  without  transportation  service  until  1975, 
when  a  one-year  State  Public  Transit  Demonstration  Grant  was  awarded  for 
both  intra-city  service  in  Chippewa  Falls  and  intercity  service  between 
Chippewa  Falls  and  Eau  Claire.  Between  1976  and  July  1985,  the  City  of 
Chippewa  Falls  had  ongoing  transit  service  provided  through  a  contract  with 
the  Eau  Claire  Transit  Commission  to  operate  intercity  and  intra-city  ser- 
vice at  an  hourly  rate.  The  vehicles  used  by  Eau  Claire  Transit  were  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  Chippewa  Falls. 

The  cost  of  operating  transit  service  in  Chippewa  Falls  increased  drasti- 
cally between  1975  and  1985.  Table  1.1  indicates  the  cost  per  vehicle 
hour  and  ridership  for  transit  service  between  1975  and  1985.  The  hourly 
charge  for  service  increased  by  103.3  percent  between  1975  and  the  first 
half  of  1985.  As  the  cost  of  service  continued  to  rise,  ridership  was 
decreasing. 

Ridership  began  a  downward  trend  in  1981,  and  never  increased  after  that 
time.  The  fact  that  "empty  buses"  were  seen  throughout  the  City  and  on  the 
road  between  Chippewa  Falls  and  Eau  Claire  made  the  funding  of  transporta- 
tion a  political  issue  in  the  City  of  Chippewa  Falls.  In  1984,  Chippewa 
Falls  commissioned  a  transportation  study  to  provide  alternatives  to  the 
fixed-route,  fixed-schedule  service  that  Chippewa  Falls  was  contracting 
from  the  Eau  Claire  Transit  Commission. 
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Table  1.1 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS  CITY  BUS  HOURLY  RATES 


Year 

Hourly  Charge 

Percentage  Of  Cost 
Increase / Decrease 

Annual 
Ridership 

1975 

$14.00 

27,498 

1976 

$12.46 

-  11% 

137,038 

1977 

$12.71 

+  11% 

138,789 

1978 

$13.24 

+  9% 

139,211 

1979 

$13.87 

+  5% 

160,228 

1980 

$17.50 

+  26% 

170,183 

1981 

$20.07 

+  15% 

145,364 

1982 

$20.93 

-  4% 

134,298 

1983 

$22.13 

-.06% 

112,368* 

1984 

$24.16 

+  9% 

107,302 

1985 

$28.47 

+  18% 

31,608* 

1986 

$10.70 

Source:    Chippewa  Falls  Transportation  Coordinator  and  Eau  Claire  Transit 
Commission,  July  1987 


Note  that  Saturday  service  was  dropped  in  1983,  and  1985  is  for  one-half 
year  only. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  transportation  alternatives  study  provided  City  decision-makers  with 
four  alternatives  to  the  existing  transportation  service  provided  in 
Chippewa  Falls.  The  alternatives  included  a  shared-ride  taxi  service  that 
would  provide  demand-responsive  service  to  all  areas  of  the  City;  a  single 
fixed-route  service,  supplemented  with  shared-ride  taxi  service  in  the 
remainder  of  the  City ;  a  route-deviation  system  designed  so  that  vehicles 
could  deviate  off  the  route  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  passengers  as  long  as 
they  served  the  pre-determined  check  points  as  scheduled;  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  existing  fixed-route  system  to  expand  the  service  area  and 
improve  productivity.  After  much  debate,  the  Chippewa  Falls  City  Council 
decided  to  implement  a  shared-ride  taxi  service  that  would  provide  demand 
responsive  service  throughout  the  City  of  Chippewa  Falls. 
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The  Mass  Transit  Committee  and  the  full  City  Council  debated  the  issue  of 
moving  to  a  shared-ride  taxi  service  for  approximately  six  months  before 
the  final  decision  was  made.  This  allowed  the  general  public  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  idea  of  a  shared-ride  taxi  system  before  it  was  finally 
approved  by  the  City  Council  on  November  20,  1984.  Prior  to  the  final 
vote,  the  City  Council  had  requested  that  the  City's  Transit  Coordinator 
prepare  a  budget  for  bus  service  in  1985,  based  on  the  continuation  of  the 
current  contractual  agreement  with  the  City  of  Eau  Claire.  The  budget  re- 
quested a  total  of  about  $88,000  in  local  tax  money,  and  it  was  cinticipated 
that  the  cost  would  double  the  following  year.  The  City  Council  found  this 
to  be  unacceptable,  and  made  the  final  decision  to  implement  the  shared- 
ride  taxi  service  on  July  1,  1985. 

The  City  Council  made  a  decision  not  to  request  Federal  funding  for  the 
operation  of  the  shared-ride  taxi  service.  The  reasons  stated  for  not 
applying  for  Federal  funding  in  1986  included  (from  Mass  Transit  Committee 
meeting  notes): 

1 .  The  City  is  a  Section  9  recipient  and  would  have  to  apply  on  its 
own  for  funding;  Section  18  recipients  get  funding  through  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

2e     The  City  would  have  to  comply  with  the  UMTA  13(c)  Warranty. 

3.  The  City  would  have  to  comply  with  the  Disadvantaged  Business 
Enterprise  program. 

4.  The  City  would  have  to  give  assurance  of  compliance  with  special 
efforts  to  provide  transportation  for  the  handicapped. 

5.  The  City  would  have  to  comply  with  the  UMTA  policy  on  EEO. 

6.  The  City  would  have  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964. 

7.  The  funding  level  for  the  local  project  would  be  nine  to  twelve 
percent  lower  than  1985  funding  levels. 

8.  Administrative  time  would  be  greatly  increased  in  applying  for 
funding  and  managing  the  project  in  compliance  with  Federal 
regulation, 

9.  The  City  would  have  to  comply  with  Federal  guidelines  on  third- 
party  contracting. 

The  City  of  Chippewa  Falls  felt  that  steady  ridership  and  the  anticipated 
return  of  fares  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Federal  dollars.  A 
good  public  relations  program,  combined  with  promotion  through  advertising, 
was  believed  to  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  shared-ride  taxi  system. 
The  Mass  Transit  Committee  and  the  full  City  Council  voted  to  not  apply  for 
Federal  funding  for  the  upcoming  year,  and  to  assign  the  unused  remaining 
portion  in  1986  to  the  City  of  Eau  Claire. 
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There  were  a  few  members  of  City  Council  who  were  not  in  favor  of  discon- 
tinuing bus  service  in  Chippewa  Falls.  The  decision  was  not  unanimous. 
Those  in  favor  of  bus  service  felt  that  elderly  and  low  income  persons 
relied  heavily  on  the  $0.50  per  ride  service  that  was  provided  by  the  Eau 
Claire  Transit  Commission.  All  City  Council  members  were  concerned  with 
the  increasing  local  match  to  fund  operations,  but  some  felt  it  was  an 
affordable  service  that  residents  needed.  The  bus  service  hours  and  routes 
had  been  reduced  gradually  over  the  years  1981  to  1984,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ducing the  cost,  but  even  as  service  and  ridership  decreased,  the  cost 
continued  to  rise.  The  key  factors  which  led  to  the  decision  to  drop  bus 
service  were  the  escalating  cost  and  decrease  in  ridership. 

The  City  of  Chippewa  Falls  now  follows  an  established  procedure  for  bidding 
out  the  shared-ride,  demand  responsive  taxi  service.  A  notice  is  run  an- 
nually in  the  Chippewa  Falls  and  Eau  Claire  newspapers  requesting  proposals 
to  provide  service.  This  advertisement  is  run  30  days  prior  to  the  closing 
date  for  proposals.  Specifications  for  preparing  the  proposal  are  obtained 
from  the  Transit  Coordinator,  which  is  a  half-time  position.  The  contract 
is  approved  by  City  Council  and  monitored  by  the  Transit  Coordinator. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


Shared-ride  demand  responsive  service  has  been  provided  by  the  City  Cab 
Company  since  July  1,  1985.  This  has  been  the  only  private  operator  to 
bid  on  the  service  since  it  began  two  years  ago.  The  service  area  is  the 
Chippewa  Falls  City  limits,  and  service  is  operated  between  the  hours  of 
6:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  There  is  no  general  pub- 
lic shared-ride  taxi  service  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  holidays.  Senior 
citizens  and  handicapped  persons  pay  one-half  the  regular  fare  during  the 
non-peak  hours  of  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  In  addition,  rides  that  are 
pre-arranged  a  day  or  more  in  advance  are  provided  at  a  reduced  fare. 

There  are  eight  taxis  that  provide  demand  responsive  service  in  Chippewa 
Falls.  The  system  is  based  on  a  four-zone  fare  basis.  The  regular  adult 
fare  for  travel  through  one  zone  is  $1.50,  and  $1.25  for  a  pre-arranged 
ride.  Students  pay  $1.25  for  a  regular  fare,  and  $1.00  if  the  ride  is  pre- 
arranged. For  each  additional  zone,  a  zone  fare  of  $0.25  is  added.  The 
zones  are  set  up  so  that  a  typical  trip  to  the  downtown  business  district 
requires  travel  through  just  one  zone. 

The  shared-ride  taxi  service  resulted  in  increased  service  hours.  The  two 
city  buses  that  provided  intra-city  service  operated  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
5:15  p.m.  The  intercity  bus  service,  however,  was  not  replaced  by  the 
shared-ride  taxi  service.  A  resident  of  Chippewa  Falls  can  request  an 
intercity   ride   from   the   City   Cab   Company,    but   that   is    not   part    of  the 
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shared-ride  taxi  fare  structure  described  above.  The  resident  pays  the 
normal  taxi  cab  fare  charged  by  the  City  Cab  Company  for  continuing  a 
trip  outside  the  City  Hmits. 

Table  1,2  presents  a  comparison  of  cost  differences  between  1984  and  1986. 
Shared-ride  taxi  service  was  initiated  in  July  1985  and,  therefore,  the 
comparison  of  service  for  six  months  in  1985  may  not  provide  an  accurate 
picture  of  cost  difference  because  the  service  was  new  in  the  second  half 
of  1985,  and  because  service  on  the  bus  system  had  been  seriously  reduced 
in  the  first  half  of  1985. 


Table  1.2 

COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  ANNUAL  OPERATING  DATA 


Service 

1984 

1986 

Contracted  w/ECTC 

Shared-Ride  Taxi 

Operating  Data 

(Public  Operator) 

(Private  Operator) 

Population 

13,000 

13,000 

Ridership 

107,302 

34,590* 

Labor  Cost 

N/A** 

60% 

Cost  /  Passenger 

$  2.28 

$2.69 

Cost /Vehicle  Hour 

$23.62 

$7.49 

Cost /Vehicle  Mile 

$  1.52 

$0.69 

Passengers/ Vehicle  Hour 

10.30 

2.70 

Passengers/ Vehicle  Mile 

0.67 

0.30 

Subsidy  /  Passenger 

$  1.92 

$1.51 

Number  Of  Employees 

4 

9*** 

Annual  Cost — Operating 

$226,234.01**** 

$93,276.98***** 

Annual  Cost' — Administration 

$  18,643.25 

Number  of  Vehicles 

3  buses 

8  taxis 

Farebox  Revenue 

$  38,313.00 

$40,856.00 

Source:    Carter  Coble  Associates,   Inc.,  July  1987 

*An  intercity  route  between  Chippewa  Falls  and  Eau  Claire   was  elimi- 
nated when  the  service  was  contracted  with  a  private  operator. 

**The  Eau  Claire  Transit  Authority  was  not  able  to  give  an  exact  break- 
down of  the  labor  cost  for  this  portion  of  their  service. 

***Represents  6  full-time  and  3  part-time  drivers. 

****A  portion  of  the  Eau  Claire  operating  cost  was  also  used  for  admini- 
stration. 


*****Represents  combined  operating  and  administration  annual  cost. 
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Table  1.2  indicates  that  the  service  population  remained  the  same — approxi- 
mately 13,000 — for  the  comparison  period.  Ridership,  however,  did  decline 
in  the  service  area.  A  large  part  of  the  decline  in  ridership  can  be 
attributed  to  the  elimination  of  the  Chippewa  Falls /Eau  Claire  intercity 
bus  route. 

The  cost  per  vehicle  mile  was  more  than  cut  in  half  when  a  private  operator 
took  over  operation  of  Chippewa  Falls'  transportation  service.  The  number 
of  passengers  per  vehicle  hour  and  per  vehicle  mile  were  reduced  when  the 
fixed  route  system  (public  operation)  was  changed  to  a  demand-responsive 
(private  operator)  system.  This  would  be  expected  by  the  different  nature 
of  these  types  of  transportation  services.  The  total  operating  budget  was 
reduced  from  $226,234  in  1984,  to  $93,277  in  1986.  This  reflects  a  reduc- 
tion in  service  and  ridership,  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  cost  per  vehicle 
hour  and  per  vehicle  mile.  The  farebox  revenue  increased  slightly,  even 
though  ridership  decreased  by  67.7  percent  between  1984  and  1986.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  reduction  in  subsidy  per  passenger  between  1984  and  1986. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  SERVICE 

There  appears  to  be  overall  support  for  the  shared-ride  taxi  system.  Some 
of  the  local  businesses  had  not  supported  the  bus  service  because  it  took 
residents  of  Chippewa  Falls  into  Eau  Claire,  and  they  felt  that  took  away 
from  their  business  base.  The  local  officials  are  supportive  of  the  sys- 
tem because  of  the  reduced  local  share  for  funding  transportation  service, 
and  it  is  generally  felt  that  people  who  need  transportation  service  are 
receiving  it. 

The  decrease  in  ridership  between  1984  and  1986  could  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  felt  to  be  the  elimination  of  intercity 
travel,  which  Chippewa  Falls  officials  questioned  the  need  to  be  subsidiz- 
ing to  begin  with.  Also,  some  elected  officials  believe  that  transporta- 
tion may  be  provided  by  other  providers  now,  such  as  service  to  the  elderly 
which  may  be  provided  with  vehicles  owned  by  retirement  homes  or  organiza- 
tions. The  City  is  now  providing  service  for  those  who  need  it,  but  much 
more  cost-efficiently  and  at  lower  overall  cost  than  with  the  fixed-route 
bus  service. 

There  is  the  issue  of  cost  to  the  passenger  when  comparing  the  current 
shared-ride  taxi  system  to  the  old  fixed-route  bus  system.  The  average 
cost  went  from  $0.50  to  $1.50  per  ride.  However,  the  shared-ride  taxi 
service  is  premium  service,  because  residents  are  picked  up  at  their  door 
at  the  exact  time  they  desire. 
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There  was  initial  resistance  to  the  call-in  nature  of  the  new  service, 
but  as  ridership  statistics  indicate,  ridership  has  increased  each  month 
that  the  service  has  been  in  operation  since  July  1,  1985.  With  continued 
advertising  and  good  interaction  between  cab  drivers  and  passengers,  which 
has  contributed  to  the  growing  success  of  the  shared-ride  taxi  system, 
ridership  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow.  Chippewa  Falls  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, not  only  of  successful  privatization,  but  also  of  how  door-to-door 
demand  service  can  satisfy  local  needs,  as  well  as  or  better  than  fixed- 
route  service  and  at  a  lower  overall  cost. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  key  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  private  operator  to  provide  transpor- 
tation service  in  the  City  of  Chippewa  Falls  was  a  limited  local  financial 
capability.  The  cost  of  bus  service  had  simply  become  unacceptable  to  City 
decision-makers . 

The  other  factor  which  lead  to  a  change  in  service  was  the  perception  that 
the  service  was  not  fully  utilized  by  the  citizens  of  Chippewa  Falls. 
There  is  no  evidence  from  a  review  of  news  articles  or  discussions  held 
with  City  officials  that  transportation  service  of  any  kind  was  not  needed 
in  Chippewa  Falls,  but  there  was  evidence  of  strong  support  for  a  lower 
cost  means  of  providing  that  service. 

There  were  also  strong  reasons  for  moving  away  from  Federal  funding  because 
of  all  the  restrictions  and  requirements  that  it  would  place  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  type  of  service  in  Chippewa  Falls.  The  City  has  operated 
the  shared-ride  taxi  service  with  no  Federal  funding  for  almost  two  years 
and  feels  that  -this  was  a  smart  decision  in  beginning  the  shared-ride  taxi 
service.  The  City  is  currently  putting  together  a  grant  to  receive  some 
Federal  funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  at  a  much  reduced  level 
from  the  years  of  contracting  bus  service  with  the  Eau  Claire  Transit 
Commission. 

In  summary,  Chippewa  Falls  presents  an  example  of  transit  service  that  has 
become  less  costly  through  both  a  service  change  and  the  use  of  a  private 
operator,  while  decreasing  (in  fact,  eliminating)  Federal  funding  for 
transportation  service. 
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CRAWFORD  AREA  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY  (CATA) 

Meadville ,  Pennsylvania 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Crawford  Area  Transportation  Authority  (CATA)  is  a  County  wide  public 
transportation  authority,  headquartered  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania — the 
County  seat  of  this  1,  037  square  mile  County  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Crawford  County  has  a  population  of  approximately  88,000  persons.  It  is  a 
relatively  large  rural  county,  with  Meadville  at  the  center,  and  rural  and 
undeveloped  land,  small  towns,  and  settlements  make  up  the  balance  of  the 
County.  CATA  subcontracts  for  the  operation  of  all  services  provided  under 
its  sponsorship,  which  includes  small  urban  and  rural  fixed  route,  and 
areawide  door-to-door,  demand  responsive  service.  In  addition  to  service 
contracting,  CATA  also  contracts  for  bookkeeping  and  accounting  services. 
The  Authority's  emphasis  on  contracting  was  originally  inspired  by  both  the 
cost-savings  opportunities  and  higher  levels  and  qualities  of  services 
available  through  the  private  sector. 

Crawford  County's  involvement  in  public  transportation  began  in  January 
1978  with  the  award  of  an  FHWA  Section  147  Rural  Transportation  Demonstra- 
tion Grant.  This  grant  was  sought  due  to  the  common  interest  of  County 
re-development  officials  and  the  local  Community  Action  Agency,  primarily 
for  the  support  that  such  a  new  service  could  bring  to  employment,  economic 
development  potentials,  and  the  needs  of  the  transportation  disadvantaged 
associated  with  the  Community  Action  Agency  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  County  Commissioners  designated  the  Community  Action  Agency  to  develop 
and  manage  the  transportation  service.  However,  the  service  was  started 
with  primary  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  transportation  disadvantaged  and 
agency  clients.  Almost  a  year  later,  the  CATA  was  created  by  the  County 
Commissioners  (in  May  1979),  due  to  the  County's  interest  in  the  avail- 
ability of  Pennsylvania  DOT  Act  10  funds,  along  with  the  newly  available 
UMTA  Section  18  funds — both  for  supporting  rural  public  transportation. 

In  its  first  Board  meeting  in  1979,  CATA  elected  to  contract  with  the 
LaFayette  Taxi  Company  of  Meadville  to  provide  door-to-door  demand  respon- 
sive service  in  the  Meadville  area  only.  At  the  same  time,  the  County 
Senior  Services  Agency  was  also  engaged  to  provide  rural  area  service  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  County,  where  there  was  no  private  operator  avail- 
able at  that  time.  The  remaining  Section  147  Demonstration  Grant  funds 
were  used  to  support  these  services,  in  addition  to  the  continuation  of 
some  service  operations  by  the  Community  Action  Agency,  while  the  State 
Act  10  and  Section  18  funds  were  just  beginning. 
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About  one  year  later,  in  February  1980,  CATA  also  decided  to  contract  with 
the  local  certified  public  accounting  firm  to  handle  all  bookkeeping  ac- 
counting for  CATA»  By  this  time,  CATA  had  developed  a  strong  preference 
toward  the  use  and  involvement  of  the  private  sector,  not  only  for  service 
operations  but  professional  services  where  feasible.  In  the  case  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting,  it  was  found  that  CATA  could  obtain  much  more 
substantial  professional  resources  and  computerized  accounting  that  would 
simply  not  be  affordable  if  CATA  hired  its  own  staff  and  procured  resources 
to  provide  the  equivalent  service  in-house. 

In  September  1981,  CATA  began  providing  fixed  route  bus  service  in  the 
Meadville  area.  This  service  was  procured  by  a  competitive  bid  process. 
CATA's  then  current  contractor,  LaFayette  Taxi  and  Hubbards  Bus  Company 
both  of  Meadville,  were  the  two  competing  bidders.  The  first  year  con- 
tract was  for  a  ten-month  period,  from  September  1981  through  June  1982. 
The  taxi  company's  bid  was  approximately  $76,000,  and  the  Hubbards  Bus 
Company's  bid  was  approximately  $57,000.  With  this  contract  award  the 
interest  and  position  of  the  taxi  company  and  CATA  seemed  to  diverge. 

For  a  short  period,  until  1982,  CATA  by  contracting  with  the  Town  of 
Titusville  operated  a  demand  responsive  service,  as  the  local  taxi  operator 
elected  to  withdraw  from  CATA-sponsored  operations.  One  intervening  factor 
at  this  time  was  the  emergence  of  the  State  DOT's  State  Lottery  fund  for 
demand  responsive  shared-ride  services,  primarily  for  senior  citizens. 
With  this  new  funding  source,  the  private  taxi  companies  and  amy  shared- 
ride  operator  for  that  matter,  were  able  to  obtain  funds  directly  from  the 
Pennsylvania  DOT  to  serve  senior  citizens.  Consequently,  the  local  taxi 
company  had  an  alternative  source  of  funds  that  could  be  used,  at  least  in 
the  initial  years,  without  the  taxi  company  having  to  be  a  subcontractor 
to  CATA.  At  the  same  time,  CATA  also  began  to  use  the  shared-ride  lottery 
funds  to  finance  services  in  Titusville  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
County  not  served  by  the  private  taxi  company.  The  Titusville -based 
operation  was  operated  under  a  subcontract  with  CATA. 

By  March  of  1986,  CATA  terminated  all  of  its  drivers  for  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  County  and  contracted  all  Countywide  fixed  route  and  demand 
responsive  service  with  Hubbards  Bus  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Titusville  Senior  Center  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  County.  The  Titusville 
Senior  Center  continues  to  work  as  a  contractor  for  CATA  to  provide  ser- 
vices, primarily  for  the  senior  citizens  but  open  to  the  general  public, 
where  coverage  from  the  private  sector  is  not  yet  readily  available.  Prior 
to  the  transition  of  all  services  to  the  private  sector,  CATA  had  also 
previously  contracted  with  Hubbards  Bus  Service  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
of  its  vehicles. 

CATA  utilizes  UMTA  Section  18  operating  assistance,  only  for  the  fixed 
route  portion  of  its  services*  All  demand  responsive  services  are  totally 
financed  without  any  UMTA  subsidy.  The  availability  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lottery  revenue  program  for  shared-ride  demand  responsive  services  enables 
CATA  and  other  Pennsylvania  systems  to  provide  such  service  without  relying 
on  UMTA  funds. 
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Since  demand  responsive  shared-ride  services  make  up  the  majority  of  CATA's 
total  system,  it  is  clear  that  availability  of  State,  local,  and  non-UMTA 
funding  sources  for  such  service  is  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  County. 
Without  such  a  funding  base,  the  total  County  system  undoubtedly  would  be 
much  smaller  and  would  probably  have  to  split  the  use  of  its  UMTA  funds 
between  fixed  route  and  demand  responsive  service,  thus,  substantially 
reducing  the  size  of  the  current  fixed  route  system. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


Local  leaders  and  elected  officials  who  were  instrumental  in  forming  CATA 
did  so  with  a  focus  toward  jobs,  economic  development  benefits,  and  the 
overall  industrial  development  attractiveness  that  a  Countywide  transit 
system  would  add.  Most  of  these  individuals  also  had  a  common  belief  that 
government  should  always  "get  as  much  out  of  the  private  sector  as  pos- 
sible, whenever  feasible."  This  attitude  and  general  policy  position,  in 
conjunction  with  the  presence  of  a  local  taxi  company  in  the  County-seat 
that  was  interested  in  providing  publicly-sponsored  service,  made  the 
decision  in  Crawford  County  to  use  the  private  sector  a  relatively  easy  and 
natural  course  to  follow. 

An  added  factor  which  increased  the  County's  interest  in  utilizing  the 
private  sector  was  an  effort  in  1981  by  drivers  who  had  worked  for  the 
previous  Section  147  Transportation  Demonstration  Project  to  attempt  to 
collectively  obtain  substantially  higher  wages  than  CATA  was  anticipating 
in  its  newly  planned  services.  It  was  clear  to  CATA  Board  members  at  this 
time  that  the  use  of  the  private  sector  under  operating  contracts  would 
result  in  lower  costs. 

During  the  formative  period,  the  CATA  Board  also  spoke  with  the  owner  of 
Hubbards  Bus  Company.  At  that  time,  the  owner  was  not  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  County-sponsored  service.  Consequently,  the  start-up 
of  Countywide  service  under  the  newly  formed  Authority  was  limited  to  the 
resources  of  LaFayette  Taxi  in  Meadville  and  non-profit  human  service  agen- 
cies in  outlying  areas  where  other  private  operators  were  not  avadlable. 

The  CATA  Board  extended  this  philosophy  of  using  the  private  sector  to 
include  the  engagement  of  a  local  CPA  firm  to  handle  all  of  its  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  as  early  as  1980.  In  the  meantime,  the  owner  of  Hubbards 
Bus  Company  had  become  interested  in  public  sector  service  after  observing 
CATA's  success  and  realizing  that  subcontracting  with  CATA  presented  a 
means  of  expanding  the  business,  which  to  that  point  had  been  totally 
dedicated  to  public  school  bus  and  charter  services. 
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The  provision  of  satisfactory  and  quality  service  by  the  private  sector, 
along  with  the  realization  that  cost-savings  were  in  fact  substantial  by 
using  the  private  sector,  spurred  CATA  to  expand  its  reliance  on  private 
transportation  companies,  minimize  its  use  of  non-profit  human  service 
agencies,   and  eliminate  all  in-house  operations. 

Another  factor  in  the  decision  to  use  the  private  sector  was  the  County's 
experience  with  the  previous  FHWA  Section  147  Demonstration  Project  during 
the  mid-  to  late-1970's,  which  had  ten  different  managers  in  a  five-year 
span.  This  experience  highlighted  the  advantage  of  utilizing  a  profes- 
sional transportation  company  with  the  management  and  operating  expertise 
to  handle  a  Countywide  system. 

In  the  Consultant's  experience,  management  capability  is  an  important 
factor,  perhaps  even  more  in  rural  areas  than  in  large  urban  areas.  Rural 
transportation  systems  tend  to  have  much  more  limited  budgets  and  simply  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  pay  substantial  enough  wages  to  attract  highly 
experienced  system  directors  as  full-time  employees.  Through  contracting, 
even  a  small  county  or  rural  regional  transportation  authority  can  gain 
management  and  operating  skills  and  experience  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
affordable. 

Finally,  the  policies  and  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  DOT,  which  not 
only  encourage,  but  in  some  cases  require,  local  transportation  agencies  to 
utilize  private  transportation  companies  is  also  a  significant  factor — not 
only  in  Crawford  County,  but  throughout  Pennsylvania.  From  the  Consul- 
tant's experience  in  Pennsylvania,  over  a  five-year  period  it  was  found 
that  private  transportation  companies  tend  to  be  well  aware  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania dot's  policies  in  this  regard.  Even  small  taxi  companies,  as  well 
as  small  school  bus  operators,  usually  know  that  there  are  State  regula- 
tions which  require  local  transportation  authorities  or  agencies  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  involvement.  These  policies  and  regulations  have  an 
important  impact  on  private  sector  involvement  in  Pennsylvania. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


The  staff  of  CATA  includes  an  executive  director,  an  administrative  as- 
sistant, and  one  secretary — all  full-time.  All  others  involved  in  the 
services  of  CATA  are  employees  of  the  private  sector  operator,  since  all 
services  are  contracted.  One  of  the  important  functions  of  CATA's  staff  is 
to  ensure  each  year  that  CATA  is,  in  fact,  achieving  cost  benefits  through 
contracting.  This  not  only  involves  a  competitive  bidding  process  to  ob- 
tain the  lowest  cost  responsive  bid,  but  also  periodic  comparison  of  the 
contractor  cost  to  the  cost  that  would  occur  for  CATA  to  operate  service. 
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During  CATA's  beginning  years,  it  was  clear  that  the  private  sector  pro- 
vided cost-saving  opportunities  over  in-house  operations.  As  stated 
earlier,  it  was  this  very  reason  which  caused  CATA  to  turn  to  the  private 
sector.  Drivers,  who  at  that  time  were  on  County  payroll,  were  not  only 
paid  a  substantially  higher  wage  structure,  but  also  received  substantial 
fringe  benefits  not  utilized  by  private  companies.  Moreover,  the  County 
drivers,  as  indicated  earlier,  at  that  time  wanted  CATA  to  substantially 
increase  both  wage  and  fringe  benefits. 

Table  1.1  gives  time-series  comparisons  of  operating  and  financial  data, 
various  performance  indexes,  and  revenue  sources.  Table  1.2  compares  the 
contract  operator's  rates  to  estimated  costs  for  in-house  operations  by 
CATA.  Table  1.1  shows  selected  operating  and  financial  data  for  the  fixed 
route  and  demand  responsive  services  on  the  total  system  for  Fiscal  Years 
1985-1986  and  1986-1987,  along  with  the  percentage  change  rates  between  the 
two  years.  As  noted  in  Table  1.1,  a  substantial  service  level  increase 
occurred  for  the  fixed  route  system  between  the  two  years  because  of  the 
addition  of  Saturday  service.  Consequently,  both  the  operating  miles  and 
hours  of  service  incurred  increased  significantly  between  the  two  years. 
There  was  also  a  significant  increase  in  the  service  levels  for  the  demand 
responsive  system,  but  not  nearly  as  great  an  increase  in  operating  cost. 

Table  1.2  shows  the  most  recent  accepted  bid  by  Hubbards  Bus  Service,  as 
compared  to  the  estimates  of  cost  for  CATA  to  operate  the  same  service. 
The  contractor's  rate  for  demand  responsive  service  is  20  percent  below 
the  rate  for  CATA-operated  service.  As  noted  in  the  table,  this  comparison 
is  based  on  actual  data  for  the  same  fiscal  year  when  demand  responsive 
service  was  transitioned  over  to  Hubbards.  CATA  has  never  operated  fixed 
route  service  in-house — only  by  contractors.  The  rate  of  savings  for  using 
a  CPA  firm  for  accounting  and  bookkeeping  work  also  is  shown  at  32  percent. 

In  the  trends  of  data  and  indicators  in  Table  1.1,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  level  of  service  increases  over  the 
two-year  period,  the  system  also  made  increases  in  most  all  measures  of 
productivity,  cost-efficiency,  and  cost-effectiveness.  Only  in  the  case  of 
passengers  per  vehicle  mile  for  fixed  route  operations  and  passengers  per 
revenue  hour  for  demand  responsive  service  were  there  notable  decreases  in 
productivity.  From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  operating  revenue  ratio  de- 
clined significantly  for  the  fixed  route  operation,  but  made  a  slight  gain 
for  demand  responsive  services.  In  terms  of  peak  fleet  utilization,  the 
cost  per  peak  fleet  increased  significantly  for  the  fixed  route  operation, 
but  made  a  significant  decrease  for  the  demand  responsive  operation. 

Revenue  sources  for  the  CATA  system  have  been  predominantly  reliant  upon 
State  and  local  funding  and  operating  revenues  with  only  15  to  17  percent 
of  the  total  system  revenue  coming  from  UMTA  operating  assistance  over  the 
two-year  period.  This  relatively  low  reliance  on  UMTA  funds  is  attribu- 
table to  a  combination  of  substantial  State  funding  from  the  Pennsylvania 
DOT  for  fixed  route  service,  the  State  Lottery  for  demand  responsive  ser- 
vice,  and  a  relatively  favorable  operating  revenue  ratio  for  the  system. 
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Table  1.2 

CATA  AND  HUBBARDS  BUS  SERVICE    ~    COST  COMPARISONS 


Service  Type 

Fixed  Route 

Demand  Responsive 

Hubbards  Bus  Service 

$  1.25/veh.  mile 
$20.54/veh.  hour 

$  1.42/veh.  mile 
$20.81/veh.  hour 

Estimates  for  CATA  to  Operate 
Service 

N/A 

$  1.70/veh.  mile 
$22.00/veh.  hour 

Current  Savings  by  Use  of  CPA  Firm  = 
32%  Savings  Over  In-House  Accountant 
(plus    computerization   of   all  records 
and  qualified  back-up  staff. 

Source:    Contract  rates  and  cost  estimates  form  CATA,   May,  1987 


Note:  Hubbard's  fixed  route  rates  were  contracted  amounts  for  1986/ 
1987,  and  demand  responsive  was  actual  cost  for  1986/1987,  when 
Hubbards  first  took  over  demand  responsive  service  at  about  mid- 
year. The  CATA  estimates  are  operating  cost  minus  administrative 
overhead  in  order  to  be  fully  comparable  to  Hubbards.  The  CATA 
rates  are  also  from  the  1986/1987  transition  year  when  CATA  still 
operated  some  demand  responsive  service.  CATA  has  never  operated 
fixed  route  service  in-house. 
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For  1986-1987,  the  amount  of  operating  revenue  generated  by  the  system 
covered  19  percent  of  the  system's  total  cost,  which  exceeded  the  amount 
of  UMTA  funds  utilized.  The  cost-recovery  ratio  for  the  CATA  system  is 
favorable  for  a  small  rural  system,  especially  for  its  demand  responsive 
service  which  generated  15  percent  from  operating  revenues.  Demand  re- 
sponse of  services  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  other  states,  tends  to 
have  very  small  amounts  of  operating  revenue  and  are  covered  primarily 
by  transit  and/or  human  service  agency  subsidies. 

No  UMTA  operating  funds  are  used  to  subsidize  the  demand  responsive 
service,  which  is  totally  covered  by  State  and  local  funds  and  operating 
revenue.     UMTA  funds  are  only  applied  to  the  fixed  route  operation. 

Prior  to  the  availability  of  the  UMTA  Section  18  Program,  Pennsylvania 
State  transit  subsidies  covered  approximately  33  percent  of  the  operating 
deficit  of  local  systems.  Consequently,  even  without  UMTA  Section  18 
funds,  Crawford  County  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  generally  would  appear 
to  be  in  a  relatively  more  stable  position  for  service  continuation,  due 
to  the  major  levels  of  State  subsidy  provided.  The  combination  of  the 
Pennsylvania  DOT  State  transit  assistance  program  and  the  lottery  revenue 
assistance  program  for  transit  and  paratransit  probably  makes  Pennsylvania 
one  of  the  largest  State-level  supporters  of  public  transportation  ser- 
vices. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


To  assess  the  success  of  the  CATA  system  qualitatively,  the  Consultant  held 
interviews  with:  the  CATA  Executive  Director;  the  CATA  Board  Chairperson 
and  one  Board  member  (who  was  the  first  Board  Chairman  and  organizer  of 
CATA);  two  County  Commissioners,  including  the  Chairman  and  the  President 
of  Hubbards  Bus  Service;  and  the  Pennsylvania  DOT  Western  Field  Representa- 
tive who  monitors  the  State  and  UMTA  transit  grants  and  provides  technical 
assistance  to  Pennsylvania  DOT. 

All  interviewees  where  highly  supportive  of,  and  pleased  with,  the  CATA 
system  and  its  method  of  operation  utilizing  a  private  contractor.  Offi- 
cials expressed  a  definite  orientation  towards  supporting  the  private 
sector  and  business  in  general  throughout  Crawford  County.  While  they 
did  not  feel  it  was  a  "must"  situation,  they  generally  favored  utilizing 
the  private  sector  where  it  was  feasible  and  beneficial  to  do  so. 

In  terms  of  overall  service  quality  and  consumer  acceptance,  all  inter- 
viewees felt  that  the  service  provided  through  a  private  transportation 
company  was  superior  to  any  of  the  services  that  the  County  had  attempted 
to  operate  internally,   especially  in  the  1970's   and  early   1980's.      The  bus 
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company  is  headquartered  in  the  County  seat  and  conducts  business  primarily 
in  Crawford  County.  Having  the  experience  and  in-house  resources  of  a  siz- 
able school  bus  and  charter  operation,  including  major  in-house  maintenance 
capabilities,  gives  Crawford  County  a  capital  resource  base  that  otherwise 
probably  would  have  cost  a  few  million  dollars  just  to  equip  and  house  such 
a  system. 

It  was  felt  that  this  level  of  resources  and  professional  capabilities 
available  from  a  professional  transportation  company  simply  would  not  have 
been  affordable  nor  feasible  for  the  County  to  develop  on  its  own  with 
government  grants.  Moreover,  there  was  a  common  belief  that,  due  to  wage 
structure,  fringe  benefits  differences,  and  inherent  operating  efficiency 
of  the  private  company,  the  County  could  not  provide  such  a  service  nearly 
as  cost-efficiently  as  the  private  operator. 

Both  the  County  Commissioners  and  other  officials  felt  that  the  concept  of 
the  Crawford  system  totally  utilizing  the  private  sector  was  good  from  a 
public  relations  standpoint,  in  that  the  public  did  not  see  the  system  as 
one  that  required  the  building  of  additional  new  bureaucracy.  The  Commis- 
sioners also  felt  that,  while  the  service  is  viewed  primarily  as  a  public 
service  in  the  Meadville  area  and  more  of  a  specialized  service  in  the 
outlying  County,  one  of  the  major  benefits  is  that  it  helps  keep  senior 
citizens  in  their  homes  instead  of  being  institutionalized  at  an  earlier 
age.  While  not  quantified,  the  overall  benefit  to  government  of  not  having 
to  contribute  to  such  institutional  cost  undoubtedly  would  be  substantial, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Two  CAT  A  Board  members  and  the  Executive  Director  felt  that  an  additional 
benefit  from  the  system  was  that  it  had  a  meaningful  impact  on  reducing 
parking  needs  in  downtown  Meadville.  The  Board  members  and  staff  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  system  has  experienced  ridership  growth  every  year  since 
the  beginning  of  the  use  of  private  operators. 

Also,  reportedly,  the  quality  of  maintenance  on  the  vehicles  is  substan- 
tially improved  from  what  the  County  was  able  to  do  when  it  was  involved  in 
operations.  As  an  attest  to  this,  the  system  has  three  vehicles  that  have 
been  in  public  service  since  the  beginning  of  operations  with  speedometers 
that  have  turned  over  three  times.  The  private  operator,  without  reserva- 
tion, sees  the  CATA  arrangement  as  a  good  financial  business  arrangement 
for  his  company. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A  combination  of:  1)  local  interest  in  the  private  sector  doing  public 
business;    2)    State    DOT   policies    which   are    supportive    of   private  sector 
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involvement;  and  3)  the  availability  of  a  successful  and  well  regarded 
private  transportation  company  interested  in  doing  public  business,  seem 
to  be  the  key  factors  in  supporting  privatization  in  Crawford  County. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  but  nevertheless  somewhat  influential,  the  County's 
initial  experience  with  trying  to  develop  an  in-house  operation  and  using 
ten  different  managers  in  five  years  to  do  so  was  also  a  factor.  This 
experience  clearly  helped  to  influence  some  officials  to  conclude  that 
somebody  who  was  in  the  business  day-to-day  to  make  a  living  had  the 
incentive  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  County  and  would,  thus,  not  tolerate 
incompetence  nor  inefficiency. 

With  respect  to  the  County's  ability  to  minimize  reliance  on  UMTA  transit 
operating  assistance,  it  appears  that  the  availability  of  a  substantial 
State  transit  aid  program  is  a  major  factor.  Officials  in  Crawford  County 
do  not  have  any  philosophical  hesitancy  to  use  Federal  funds,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  jurisdictions.  Consequently,  if  such  substantial  State  funds 
were  not  available,  Crawford  County  may  have  turned  more  toward  Federal 
subsidies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  UMTA  Section  18  funding  program  is 
extremely  limited,  and  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  as  in  some  other  States, 
has  to  be  constrained  for  each  system  due  to  grant  application  requests 
that  exceed  available  funding. 

In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  DOT  has  a  relatively  strong  policy  position 
that  is  well  supported  by  its  staff.  Statewide,  to  require  significant 
local  financial  support  and  minimum  requirements  for  operating  revenue 
through  fare  charges.  Pennsylvania  DOT  requires  its  grantees  to  obtain 
minimum  cost=recovery  levels  from  farebox  revenue.  These  policies  appear 
to  be  quite  important  in  at  least  helping  to  influence  local  governments 
to  avoid  total,  or  even  major,   reliance  on  Federal  transit  subsidies. 

In  the  case  of  Crawford  County,  the  State  DOT  also  must  be  credited  for  its 
strong  support  of  private  sector  involvement.  The  availability  of  a  Field 
representative  from  the  Pennsylvania  DOT  to  consult  with  and  assist  CATA 
frequently,  especially  in  its  formative  years,  also  contributed  strongly  to 
the  system's  improvements  and  successful  private  sector  involvement.  In 
this  regard,  Crawford  County  seems  to  exemplify  the  benefits  of  a  positive 
and  pro-active  local  ands  State  relationship  for  transit  financing  and  the 
support  of  private  sector  involvement. 
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DELAWARE  SENIOR  CITIZEN  AFFORDABLE  TAXI  (SCAT) 

Dover,  Delaware 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


In  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Delaware  Transportation  Authority  (DTA), 
Delaware  Department  of  Transportation,  is  vested  with  the  responsibility 
for  managing  and  operating  public  transportation  programs  Statewide.  These 
include  fixed  route  services  provided  by  Delaware  Area  Regional  Transit 
(DART)  in  the  Wilmington  area,  as  well  as  a  Statewide  paratransit  program 
designed  for  the  mobility  impaired — Delaware  Area  Specialized  Transit 
(DAST).  In  addition  to  these  two  services,  DTA  also  financially  assists  a 
number  of  other  private  non-profit  human  service  agencies  with  direct  and 
indirect  funding  to  either  provide  or  purchase  transportation  services  on 
behalf  of  its  clients.  DTA  also  funds  SCAT,  which  is  designed  to  serve  the 
State's  senior  citizens  who  are  ambulatory. 

The  SCAT  program  operates  as  a  user-side  program,  wherein  patrons  with 
proof  of  age  or  handicapped  certification  purchase  coupon  books  and  redeem 
the  coupon  at  the  time  of  transit  paying  the  taxi's  standard  rate  or  fare. 
A  ticket  book  valued  at  $10  may  be  purchased  for  $5,  providing  a  50  percent 
subsidy  to  the  user.  At  present,  DTA  has  established  over  30  ticket  dis- 
tribution outlets.  Six  locations  are  banks;  the  other  locations  are  pri- 
marily senior  citizen  centers.  Ticket  vendors  are  responsible  for  record- 
ing date  of  purchase,  purchaser's  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  age, 
as  well  as  obtaining  the  purchaser's  signature.  The  full  metered  fare  and 
gratuity  may  be  paid  for  using  the  coupons.  Drivers  collect  the  coupons 
and  record  the  date,  driver's  name,  vehicle  number,  trip  number,  origin, 
destination,  number  of  passengers,  and  the  fare  (including  tip)  on  a  daily 
trip  envelope. 

DTA  collects  all  receipts,  trip  envelopes,  and  operator  invoices  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  Statistical  analysis  and  audits  of  SCAT  usage  is  routinely 
conducted  by  DTA  staff  to  ensure  program  accountability. 

As  noted  above,  four  taxi  companies  have  participated  in  the  SCAT  program. 
Diamond/ Yellow  Cab,  with  a  fleet  of  approximately  60  vehicles  serving  the 
Wilmington /Northern  New  Castle  County  area,  is  the  largest  company.  The 
firm  was  the  first  participant  and  remains  in  the  program  to  this  day.  In 
addition  to  reimbursement  provided  under  the  user-side  subsidy.  Diamond/ 
Yellow  Cab  receives  a  payment  of  $600  per  month  from  DTA  to  cover  admini- 
strative expenses  associated  with  the  SCAT  program. 
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Dover  City  Cab  is  also  a  long-term  participant  in  the  SCAT  program.  The 
company  operates  in  the  capital  city  of  Dover,  as  well  as  surrounding  Kent 
County.  Like  Diamond/ Yellow  Cab,  actual  operating  authority  extends  State- 
wide. However,  each  company  primarily  operates  in  the  territorial  juris- 
dictions described  above.  City  Cab  of  Dover  operates  a  fleet  of  approxi- 
mately eight  vehicles.  The  firm  also  receives  a  monthly  administrative  fee 
for  the  SCAT  program,   set  at  $200  per  month. 

The  third  participant  in  the  program  was  Clayton's  Cab  Service,  located 
in  Lewes,  Delaware.  Initially  operating  in  a  service  area  restricted  to 
Lewes,  the  operator  was  given  authority  to  operate  in  southern  Sussex 
County  in  1984.  Operating  a  single  vehicle,  Clayton's  Cab  carried  about 
900  SCAT  passengers  in  FY  1983-84 — its  peak  passenger  volume  year.  The 
company  went  out  of  business  in  April  1986,  and  therefore  no  longer  parti- 
cipates in  the  program. 

In  January  1982,  Newark  Taxicab  Service,  Inc.  initiated  SCAT  service  in 
Newark.  SCAT  service  replaced  a  former  dial-a-ride  program  that  had  been 
in  operation  since  July  1977.  However,  in  July  1982,  Newark  Taxicab  Ser- 
vice became  the  first  of  the  SCAT  providers  to  go  out  of  business,  leaving 
the  State  with  liability  for  $1,400  in  outstanding  tickets.  With  the 
demise  of  Newark  Taxicab  Service,  Dover  City  Cab  moved  into  the  market  with 
four  vehicles,  but  they  too  closed  down  Newark  operations  in  March  1984. 

Kane  Delivery  of  Delaware,  Ltd.  began  SCAT  service  in  February  1984  and  is 
the  smallest  of  the  current  SCAT  operators.  The  company  recently  was  sold 
and  is  trading  under  the  name  Webb  Transportation. 

As  of  July  1987,  Diamond/ Yellow  Cab,  Dover  City  Cab,  and  Webb  Transporta- 
tion are  the  three  SCAT  operators.  Diamond / Yellow  Cab  and  Dover  City  Cab 
represent  the  State's  two  largest  firms.  According  to  a  February  1987  in- 
ventory, five  other  firms  that  have  authority  to  operate  taxis  in  Delaware 
do  not  participate  in  the  SCAT  program. 

Current  tariffs  for  the  three  SCAT  participants  are  as  follows:  Diamond/ 
Yellow  Cab — $2.90  for  the  first  mile  and  $1.20  per  mile  thereafter;  City 
Cab  of  Dover— $190  for  the  first  mile  and  $1.20  per  mile  thereafter;  and 
Kane  Delivery~$0.90  per  mile. 

Eligibility  criteria  for  individuals  to  use  SCAT  was  initially  for  anyone 
over  65  years  of  age.  In  January  1978,  this  age  limit  was  lowered  to  62 
years  and  lowered  again  in  March  1978  to  anyone  60  years  of  age  or  older. 
Also,  in  January  1978,  the  SCAT  program  was  opened  to  ambulatory  handi- 
capped persons  unable  to  drive  an  automobile.  However,  the  individual  must 
be  able  to  enter  or  exit  the  taxi  with  only  limited  driver  assistance. 
Drivers  are  required  to  escort  passengers  in  and  out  of  the  vehicle  and 
beyond,  if  necessary.  Handicapped  status  is  determined  through  the  sub- 
mittal of  an  application  form,  obtained  from  and  returned  to  the  taxi 
operator,    that    provides    a   doctor's    verification    of    the    disability.  The 
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operator  returns  the  application  forms  to  DTA  for  approval.  Service  hours 
are  from  9:00  a.m.  to  midnight  during  the  week,  and  from  7:00  a.m.  to  mid- 
night on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


In  the  mid-1970's  State  transportation  officials  recognized  two  problems  in 
the  transportation  industry  in  the  State.  The  first  problem  centered  on 
citizens  with  unmet  transportation  needs,  particularly  outside  the  Wilming- 
ton area  where  DART  services  were  available.  While  DAST  was  proving  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  responding  to  the  travel  needs  of  individuals  with 
mobility  impairments,  it  was  known  that  several  service  gaps  existing, 
including : 

°  Individuals,  particularly  the  elderly,  who  were  transit  dependent 
but  not  mobility  impaired  so  that  they  were  not  eligible  for  DAST 
certification ; 

°  Individuals  who  were  transit  dependent  but  not  clients  of  human 
service  agencies  that  could  purchase  transportation  on  behaK  of 
the  individuals ;  and 

°  D AST-certified  individuals  who  could  not  schedule  trips  48  hours 
in  advance  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  their  trip  needs  met 
by  DAST. 

Concurrent  with  the  recognition  of  these  service  gaps  was  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  a  second  problem — a  general  decline  in  the  health  of  the  taxi  in- 
dustry in  Delaware.  Planners  realized  that  an  opportunity  existed  for  State 
government  to  provide  some  assistance  in  both  problem  areas.  As  a  result, 
the  Delaware  General  Assembly  in  its  FY  1977-78  budget  bill,  established  a 
subsidized  taxi  program  designed  to  serve  the  State's  elderly  population. 
DTA  was  assigned  responsibility  for  developing  and  administering  the  pro- 
gram which  was  subsequently  entitled  Senior  Citizen  Affordable  Taxi  (SCAT). 
An  initial  appropriation  of  $125,000  was  authorized  from  State  turnpike 
revenues  to  offer  a  50  percent  subsidy  for  the  cost  of  a  taxi  ride. 

DTA  determined  from  the  onset  of  the  program  that  all  of  the  State's  taxi 
concerns  woxild  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  SCAT  program.  Participa- 
tion is  arranged  through  a  contractual  agreement  executed  between  DTA  and 
the  taxi  company.  Diamond / Yellow  Cab,  Inc.  of  Wilmington  was  the  first 
company  to  become  involved  in  the  program  with  an  agreement  reached  on 
October  2,  1977.  While  trading  under  two  names,  this  company  operates  as 
a  single  business  concern.  Subsequent  agreements  were  reached  with  Dover 
City  Cab,    Inc.  in  November  1978;   Clayton's  Cab  Service  located  in  Lewes 
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in  October  1980;  and  with  Kane's  Delivery  of  Delaware,  Ltd.  in  January 
1984.  Kane's  Delivery  serves  the  coastal  sections  of  the  State,  south  of 
Wilmington,  primarily  in  the  Rehobeth  Beach  area.  Two  other  companies 
have  participated  in  the  program,  but  have  gone  out  of  business. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


DTA  maintains  a  historical  monthly  summary  of  operating  statistics  for  each 
of  the  SCAT  providers.  Table  1  provides  a  comparative  overview  of  these 
statistics  for  the  three  current  SCAT  providers  in  both  FY  1985-86  and  FY 
1986-87« 

Overall,  SCAT  usage  has  declined  somewhat  (2.7  percent)  in  FY  1986-87,  pri- 
marily due  to  a  decline  in  the  Wilmington  SCAT  program.  Program  usage  rose 
during  the  same  period  for  Dover  City  Cab  and  Kane  Delivery.  Additionally, 
these  latter  two  programs  recorded  strong  gains  in  ticket  book  sales  during 
the  period  so  that  the  average  number  of  ticket  books  sold  per  day  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  58.3  per  day  in  FY  1985-86  to  63.0  books  per  day 
in  FY  1986-87. 

In  comparing  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  the  SCAT  program,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  SCAT  has  no  peer  in  the  public  sector  in  Delaware. 
The  program's  on-demand  trip  booking  process,  combined  with  an  extensive 
span  of  service  365  days  per  year,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  door-to- 
door  type  transportation,  is  not  comparable  to  DTA's  Specialized  Transit 
Service  (DAST).  Yet,  SCAT  was  created,  in  part,  to  augment  DAST  service. 
Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  services. 

Based  on  the  service  parameters  presented  in  Table  1,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  administrative  fees  paid  directly  to  two  of  the  taxi  companies 
(estimated  at  $9,600  per  year),  the  cost  per  trip  of  SCAT  in  FY  1986-89 
was  $9.29.  Due  to  different  fare  levels  in  effect  through  the  respective 
providers,  it  is  not  possible  to  compute  average  trip  lengths,  although 
SCAT  trip  lengths  are  believed  to  be  less  than  six  miles  per  trip  on  an 
average. 

The  average  subsidy  cost  per  passenger  was  $4.67  in  FY  1986-87.  These 
figures  compare  favorably  to  the  DAST  statistics  compiled  for  the  first 
six  months  of  FY  1986-87.  According  to  DTA,  the  cost  per  trip  of  DAST 
was  $12,37  per  passenger,  compared  to  $9.29  for  SCAT — a  cost  difference 
of  $3.01  per  passenger  trip.  The  average  passenger  trip  length  of  DAST 
was  7.12  miles  per  trip — longer  than  the  estimated  trip  length  taken  on 
SCAT. 
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Nevertheless,  SCAT  offers  an  apparent  cost-effective  transit  alternative 
that  operates  with  a  much  higher  ratio  of  non-governmental  revenue  support. 
For  example,  with  users  providing  $221,853.75  in  revenue  for  FY  1986-87, 
scat's  cost  recovery  ratio  is  49.7  percent.  This  contrasts  with  the  fact 
that  DAST  service  is  financed  with  only  one  percent  of  user  revenue — the 
remainder  consists  of  DTA  and  UMTA  subsidy,  as  well  as  contract  revenue 
from  other  governmental  services. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


In  June  1984,  DTA  conducted  a  telephone  survey  of  SCAT  users  in  the  Wilm- 
ington and  Dover  areas.  Seventy-five  SCAT  users  were  contacted,  with  41 
agreeing  to  respond  to  the  survey.  DTA  reports  a  high  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  SCAT  program  with  many  patrons  responding  that  the  taxi  pro- 
gram represented  their  only  means  of  transportation.  DTA  views  the  program 
as  having  contributed  to  the  economic  vitality  of  the  taxi  industry  in  the 
Wilmington  and  Dover  markets.  Thus,  SCAT  has  met  one  of  the  original 
legislative  objectives  to  the  program. 

Negative  elements  about  SCAT  expressed  in  the  DTA  user  survey  relate  to 
taxis  not  being  on  time  and  drivers  not  taking  the  shortest  route  between 
the  users'  origin  and  destination.  The  SCAT  program  does  have  a  user  com- 
plaint/comment process.  However,  DTA  reports  that  very  few  negative  com- 
ments are  received.  Problems  encountered  by  DTA  have  been  more  serious. 
The  two  SCAT  providers  that  went  out  of  business  during  periods  of  program 
participation  left  outstanding  SCAT  tickets  for  which  the  State  ultimately 
had  to  assume  liability.  This  resulted  in  changes  to  SCAT  contracts  in  FY 
1984-85  wherein  an  escrow  account  was  established  equal  in  level  to  the 
value  of  outstanding  SCAT  tickets  Statewide.  DTA  staff  indicated  that  this 
and  other  administrative  actions  have  lessened  the  possibility  of  this 
problem  occurring  agsdn  in  the  future. 


CONCLUSION 


Several  factors  can  be  cited  as  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  SCAT 
program.  First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that,  from  the  very  beginning, 
there  was  a  strong  legislative  and  administrative  support  for  a  service 
option  to  utilize  taxis--an  acknowledgement  from  the  public  sector  that 
taxis  are  an  important  element  in  the  State's  public  transportation  net- 
work. 
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Additionally,  planners  specifically  defined  the  role  which  taxis,  would  play 
in  augmenting  other  public  transportation  resources  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  ambulatory  handicapped.  Consequently,  unrealistic 
expectations  concerning  the  role  of  the  private  sector  were  never  created. 

Third,  placement  of  administrative  responsibility  for  the  program  with  DTA, 
which  also  regulates  taxis  in  the  State,  supported  the  development  of  pro- 
gram implementation  guidelines  that  were  consistent  with  other  regulatory 
aspects  of  the  taxi  industry  in  Delaware.  The  payment  of  an  additional 
administrative  subsidy  to  the  taxi  operators  above  and  beyond  the  user  sub- 
sidy reimbursement  contributed  to  the  incentive  for  operators  to  continue 
participation  in  the  program. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  SCAT  achieves  substantially  lower  costs  per  trip 
than  DTA's  Statewide  paratransit  service — DAST — has  convinced  DTA  that 
it  is  a  program  worth  continuing.  This  lower  cost  alternative  to  DAST 
gives  the  State  a  more  economic  way  to  enhance  the  mobility  of  seniors 
and  support  the  State  taxi  industry. 
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EXETER  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Exeter,   New  Hampshire 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Town  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire  contracts  with  a  private  taxi  company 
to  provide  elderly,  handicapped,  and  general  public  demand  responsive 
transportation  service  to  the  residents  of  Exeter.  The  program  started  in 
1973  as  an  elderly  transportation  system.  At  that  time,  $5,000  was  appro- 
priated from  revenue=sharing  funds  to  support  the  transportation  program 
for  elderly  citizens  of  Exeter.  Transportation  funding  continued  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  has  been  in  the  Town  budget  ever  since  it  began  in  1973. 
General  public  ridership  began  in  1984,  when  the  Town  of  Exeter  began  to 
receive  Federal  operating  assistance  through  the  Section  18  program. 

The  Cooperative  Alliance  for  Seacoast  Transportation,  located  in  Durham, 
New  Hampshire,  approached  the  Town  of  Exeter  in  1983  to  apply  for  funding 
through  the  Section  18  program.  The  Cooperative  Alliance  for  Seacoast 
Transportation  is  the  designated  recipient  of  Federal  funding.  The  Town  of 
Exeter  decided  to  apply  for  Section  18  funding  in  1984,  and  added  general 
public  riders  at  that  time.  The  program  is  run  by  the  Director  of  the 
Town's  Recreation  Department. 

The  Town  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire  has  a  population  of  approximately  14,000 
and  is  located  in  Rockingham  County.  The  County  is  sparsely  populated,  but 
does  receive  some  transportation  service  through  the  Cooperative  Alliance 
for  Seacoast  Transportation. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


When  the  Council  on  Aging  was  formed  in  1973,  a  study  was  done  to  assess 
the  needs  of  elderly  citizens  in  Exeter.  It  was  found  that  transportation 
was  a  major  need  of  the  elderly  in  Exeter.  The  Council  on  Aging  considered 
purchasing  a  van  with  funds  supplied  by  the  State.  A  local  taxi  company 
heard  of  the  potential  purchase  of  a  van  and  approached  the  Council  to 
split  the  cost  of  transportation  with  the  Town  and  the  users  to  provide 
transportation  to  elderly  residents  of  Exeter.  An  agreement  was  reached 
that  tickets  would  be  sold  to  the  elderly  at  a  cost  of  $0.25,  and  the  Town 
would  contribute  $0,25  for  each  ride  provided  to  elderly  citizens  by  the 
taxi  company,  making  the  total  cost  of  each  ride  $0.50. 
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The  Town  of  Exeter  felt  certain  that  this  arrangement  would  be  most  cost- 
effective  in  the  long  run,  particularly  because  the  Town  did  not  have  to 
incur  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  transportation  system.  The  cost  to  the 
Town  of  employing  a  dispatcher,  drivers,  and  maintaining  a  van  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  greater  than  splitting  the  cost  with  the  elderly  in  order  to 
pay  a  private  taxi  company.  It  was  also  felt  by  the  Town's  decision-makers 
that  a  demand  responsive  taxi  system  could  provide  more  flexible  and  effi- 
cient service  than  a  one-van  fixed  route  system.  Additionally,  the  taxi 
service  would  not  limit  the  Town  to  established  routes. 

Over  the  years,  the  Town  has  contracted  with  several  taxi  companies.  The 
taxi  company  that  signs  a  contract  with  the  Town  does  so  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  current  taxi  company  has  provided  service  to  the  Town  for  the 
past  several  years  and,  in  fact,  is  the  only  taxi  company  operating  in  the 
Town  of  Exeter  at  the  present  time.  Because  there  is  only  one  local  taxi 
company,  the  service  has  not  been  bid  out  annually  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  taxi  company  which  currently  provides  service  operates  with  two  cabs 
and  provides  service  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Town  of  Exeter.  Resi- 
dents who  request  service  outside  of  the  Town  limits  pay  an  increased  fare 
to  the  taxi  company.  The  primary  services  provided  by  the  taxi  company  are 
through  the  Town's  transportation  program. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 

One-way  tickets  are  sold  to  senior  citizens  (62  and  over)  and  the  general 
public  at  a  cost  of  $0.85.  These  tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  Town's 
Senior  Center,  or  mailed  if  a  self-addressed  envelope  is  sent  to  the 
Senior  Center.  There  is  a  purchasing  limit  of  12  tickets  per  month,  unless 
special  permission  is  granted  by  the  Director  of  the  program  for  unusual 
circumstances,  and  purchased  tickets  are  non-refundable.  The  ticket  colors 
are  changed  every  year,  and  they  are  valid  for  one  calendar  year.  There 
have  been  some  problems  with  purchased  tickets  not  being  used  within  the 
period  for  which  they  were  bought. 

Service  hours  are  from  9:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Sunday. 
Service  is  available  through  this  program  only  within  the  Exeter  Town 
limits.  There  is  no  advance  call-in  time  requirement,  but  transportation 
services  earlier  or  later  than  the  scheduled  time  can  be  accommodated  if 
advance  call-in  is  done  to  arrange  for  the  special  time. 

The  administrative  cost  of  the  program  is  very  low.  Senior  volunteers  sell 
tickets  three  days  a  week,  and  monitor  the  index  card  system  to  keep  track 
of  the  number  of  tickets  that  have  been  purchased  by  citizens  to  ensure 
that  the  12  ticket  per  month  limit  is  not  exceeded.  All  other  administra- 
tive functions  necessary  to  operate  the  transportation  system  are  handled 
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by  the  Director  of  the  Recreation  Department,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
transportation  program.  A  total  of  $205  was  spent  in  1986  for  the  printing 
of  transportation  tickets  used  in  the  program. 

A  total  of  11,000  tickets  are  sold  annually.  Of  these,  10,000  are  allo- 
cated for  senior  citizens  and  1,000  for  the  general  public.  The  general 
public  ridership  is  low,  however.  A  total  of  11,000  tickets  were  sold  in 
1986,  but  only  7,756  were  redeemed  by  the  taxi  company.  To  date  in  1987, 
7,  368  tickets  have  been  sold,  and  only  5,433  have  been  used.  The  taxi  com- 
pany presents  a  monthly  bill  to  the  Town  of  Exeter,  along  with  the  ticket 
stubs.  For  every  ticket  presented  to  the  Town,  the  taxi  company  is  reim- 
bursed a  total  of  $2.75.  The  breakdown  of  funding  for  each  ride  ticket  is 
as  follows: 


Town  of  Exeter  -  $0.95 

Cooperative  Alliance  for  Seacoast  Transportation       -  $0.95 

Elderly  and  General  Public  Fare  -  $0.85 

Total  Cost  Per  Ride  -  $2.75 


The  cost  of  providing  the  transportation  program  in  1986  was  $30,250. 
Because  the  number  of  tickets  is  limited  to  11,000  annually,  the  Town  of 
Exeter  knows  the  exact  cost  of  providing  transportation  during  the  year. 
The  program  has  never  operated  in  the  red.  The  1986  funding  allocation  for 
providing  transportation  service  was  as  follows: 


Town  of  Exeter 

Cooperative  Alliance  for  Seacoast 
Fare  Revenue 

Total 


-  $10,450 
Transportation       -  10,450 

-  9,350 

-  $30,250 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


The  Town  of  Exeter  is  very  happy  with  the  arrangement  of  contracting  with  a 
private  taxi  company  to  provide  service  to  primarily  senior  citizens.  It 
is  felt  by  the  Town  leaders  that  no  service  could  be  more  cost-effective 
than  the  one  they  currently  have.  It  was  expressed  that  competition  might 
improve  the  service  provided,  but  that  is  not  felt  to  be  an  option  because 
there  is  only  one  taxi  company  operating  in  the  Town.  When  the  program 
began,  the  Town  leaders  did  not  want  to  provide  the  service  to  the  general 
public.  It  was  viewed  as  an  essential  service  only  for  the  elderly. 
However,   the  decision  to  utilize  some  Federal  funding  necessitated  general 
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public  service  provision.  General  public  ridership  is  actually  . lower  than 
the  tickets  that  are  allotted  for  it.  The  elderly  in  the  Town  of  Exeter 
represent  approximately  25  percent  of  the  population  and,  therefore,  the 
general  view  by  citizens  with  regard  to  the  Town  subsidizing  transportation 
service  is  that  is  it  needed. 


CONCLUSION 


For  a  Town  the  size  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  the  provision  of  transpor- 
tation service  by  a  private  operator  is  viewed  as  most  cost-effective. 
The  Town  would  have  incurred  great  costs  to  provide  a  demand  responsive 
transportation  system  for  the  estimated  300  regular  users  of  the  service. 
The  cost  of  paying  drivers  and  dispatchers,  and  maintaining  a  vehicle,  were 
felt  to  be  much  higher  than  the  annual  amount  of  roughly  $10,000  that  the 
Town  now  spends  to  provide  transportation  to  all  the  people  that  request 
it.  They  have  not  had  to  turn  riders  away,  and  everyone  in  the  Town  feels 
generally  happy  with  the  service.  The  service  provided  by  the  taxi  company 
allows  for  more  flexibility  in  service  than  a  van  operated  by  the  Town 
would  have  provided.  The  Town  of  Exeter  would  highly  recommend  their 
program  to  any  other  Town  of  its  size,  particularly  one  that  desires  to 
provide  transportation  primarily  to  senior  citizens. 
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FORT  WAYNE  TRANSPORTATION  CORPORATION  (PTC) 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Fort  Wayne  Transportation  Corporation  (PTC)  has  turned  to  the  private 
sector  for  operating  transit  services  by  hiring  contract  workers  from 
private  employment  service  agencies. 

The  Company's  union  contract  covers  67  drivers  and  protects  them  from 
demotion,  transfer,  and  layoff.  Due  to  a  particularly  high  rate  of  ab- 
senteeism (about  30  percent — see  Tables  1  and  2),  it  was  found  that  costs 
were  sky-rocketing  as  overtime  rates  had  to  be  paid  to  the  unionized 
drivers  to  cover  the  absentee  hours. 


Table  1 

EMPLOYEE  UNPAID  SICK  LEAVE  HOURS 


Month 

1986 

1987 

January 

408 

761 

February 

592 

832 

March 

16 

512 

Sources    Fort  Wayne  Transportation  Corporation,  June  1987 


Table  2 

EMPLOYEE  SICK  LEAVE  HOURS 

(January  through  March  1987) 


Month 

1986 

1987 

January 

408 

7.61 

February 

592 

832 

March 

16 

512 

Source:    Fort  Wayne  Transportation  Corporation,  June  1987 
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To  reduce  costs,  management  planned  to  hire  part-time  drivers,  but  failed 
to  persuade  the  union  to  approve  this  action.  The  other  course  of  action 
available  to  the  Company  was  to  hire  contract  employees,  which  it  did  in 
September  1986.  Through  attrition,  system  expansion,  reduction  of  over- 
time, and  a  high  absentee  rate  among  union  employees,  the  Company  now 
utilizes  the  services  of  87  contract  employees.  It  is  expected  that  more 
contract  employees  will  be  hired,  with  the  target  being  150  by  July. 

Another  successful  venture  in  using  contract  labor  was  in  the  cleaning  of 
buses.  PTC  now  hires  two  employees  on  a  contract  basis,  paying  them  $5.70 
per  hour.  Previously,  unionized  employees  doing  the  same  job  were  being 
paid  $14.22  per  hour.  These  union  workers  are  not  being  used  in  other  more 
productive  jobs  within  PTC.  In  a  40-hour  work  week,  these  savings  amount 
to  $681  (or  $35,412  per  year). 

PTC  serves  a  metropolitan  area  with  a  population  of  380,000,  operating  56 
routes  (17  all  day  and  39  on  flexis).  The  transit  system  has  been  losing 
about  ten  percent  of  its  ridership  annually  (see  Table  3),  while  cost  per 
passenger  has  been  growing  rapidly.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  operating 
costs,  re-capture  ridership,  and  streamline  the  organization,  PTC  has 
identified  six  areas  for  re-vamping.  It  is  expected  that  efforts  in  these 
areas — employee  effectiveness,  ridership,  reduction  of  operating  costs, 
promoting  public  transport,  capital  grants,  and  insurance — would  generate 
savings  of  about  $1  million.  Management  plans  to  utilize  the  savings  for 
programs  to  increase  ridership,   such  as  implementing  additional  service. 


Table  3 
PTC  ANNUAL  RIDERSHIP 


Year  Ridership 

Year  Ridership 

Source:    Fort  Wayne  Transportation  Corporation,  June  1987 
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OTHER  FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  decision  to  utilize  privately-contracted  employees  to  provide  transit 
service  and  to  clean  vehicles  came  about  when  management  attempted  to  re- 
duce costs  via  improvement  in  employee  effectiveness  by  adopting  a  twin- 
pronged  approach.  The  first  approach  was  to  handle  employee  discipline  in 
a  constant  manner,  and  the  second  was  to  re-assess  the  labor  contract. 
Management  planned  to  include  in  the  new  labor  contract  six  major  points, 
as  follows: 

1.  Hiring  of  part-time  employees; 

2.  Creation  of  a  small  bus  division; 

3.  Elimination  of  a  penalty  time; 

4.  Cross-training  of  maintenance  personnel 

5.  A  review  of  the  sick  leave  policy;  and 

6.  Encouragement  of  shared  cost  of  employee  health  care  benefits. 

PTC  decided  to  contract  with  an  employment  service  for  contract  drivers  as 
a  result  of  a  dispute  with  the  labor  union  over  the  hiring  of  part-time 
drivers.  Local  682  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  criticized  the  pri- 
vatization program  of  PTC  and  brought  the  matter  up  for  arbitration.  In 
his  decision  on  June  10,  1987,  the  arbitrator  ruled  against  the  union, 
stating  that  PTC  did  not  violate  its  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
Local  682  by  contracting  out  driving  or  service  work  to  non-bargaining  unit 
employees. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


The  privatization  program's  success  can  be  gauged  from  Table  4,  which  shows 
the  monthly  ridership  from  January  to  March  for  the  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  ridership  of  about  32  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  compared  to  the  previous  two  years.  Table  5 
gives  a  statistical  summary  of  the  first  quarters  of  1986  and  1987.  It 
can  be  seen  here  that  operating  cost  per  mile  has  decreased  from  $0.2769 
to  $0.2571,  while  operating  cost  per  passenger  has  also  dropped  from 
$0.2163  to  $0,2157.  The  average  fare  and  revenue  figures  show  a  reduction 
for  1986  to  1987,  due  to  the  action  of  PTC  management  to  reduce  fares  from 
$0.57  to  $0.50. 
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Table  4 
PTC  MONTHLY  RIDERSHIP 


Montn 

1  Q  Q  C 

i  Vob 

TOOL 

1  Vob 

-0  Change 

19o  / 

January- 

162,515 

154,430 

11.3 

171,925 

February 

151,602 

146,096 

22.9 

179,640 

March 

172,978 

157,346 

26.1 

198,427 

April 

172,066 

157,361 

32.4 

208,464 

Source:    Fort  Wayne  Transportation  Corporation,  June  1987 


Table  5 

PTC  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


1987 
Jan-Mar 

o. 

0 

Change 

1986 
Jan-Mar 

Miles  Operated 

Passenger  Miles 
Charter 

Demand  Responsive 
Total  Miles  Operated 

456,572 
0 

4,728 

28.4 

355,567 
2,117 
0 

461,300 

28.9 

357,684 

Passengers 

Revenue 
Charter 

Demand  Responsive 
Transfers 
Special  (ARC) 
Total  Passengers 

433,284 
0 

4,701 
106,541 
5,466 

16.0 
30.2 

373,384 
2,727 
0 

81,821 
0 

549,992 

20.1 

457,932 

Performance  Statistics 

Passengers  Per  Mile 

Operating  Cost  Per  Mile 

Revenue  Per  Mile 

Average  Fare 

Subsidy  Per  Passenger 

Operating  Cost  Per  Passenger 

1.192 
2.571 
0.350 
0.294 
1.863 
2.157 

-  6.9 

-  7.1 
-39.3 
-34.5 

-  8.8 

-  0.2 

1.280 
2.769 
0.577 
0.451 
1.712 
2.163 

Revenue  Breakdown 

Farebox  Revenue 
Passes  (weekly) 
Passes  (monthly) 
Ten-Ride  Cards 
Tickets  to  Ride 
Demand  Responsive 
Total  Passenger  Revenue 

$  108,962 
0 

17,655 
23,118 
4,586 
7,198 
$  161,231 

-  8.3 

-47.9 
-41.9 
65.6 
-26.3 
-21.7 

$118,918 
1,170 
33,941 
39,844 
2,768 
9,778 
$206,419 

Total  Operating  Costs 

$1,186,231 

19.7 

$990,435 

Source:    Fort  Wayne  Transportation  Corporation,  June  1987 
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This  step  was  taken  to  counter  the  annual  decline  in  ridership  which  was 
believed  to  stem  from  the  rise  in  fares.  A  look  back  at  the  32  percent 
ridership  increase  is  proof  of  the  need  to  reduce  fares.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  while  ridership  in  the  first  quarter  of  1987  went  up  by  20.1 
percent  compared  to  the  first  quarter  in  1986,  operating  costs  for  the  same 
period  only  rose  by  19.7  percent. 

PTC  has  utilized  13,388  hours  of  contract  employees'  time  from  January  to 
March  1987,  which  means  a  savings  of  $95,189.  Should  this  same  number  of 
hours  be  applied  for  the  next  three  quarters,  this  program  would  save  PTC 
$380,756  for  this  calendar  year.  However,  management  plans  are  to  double 
the  number  of  contract  employees  by  the  end  of  July.  Contract  employees 
will  also  be  used  to  operate  new  routes.  These  employees  will  be  asked 
to  work  the  hours  which  arise  due  to  vacation  and  sick  leave  taken  by 
unionized  employees.  These  factors  show  that  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked  by  contracted  employees  for  the  next  three  quarters  will  go  up.  A 
conservative  estimate  would  be  double  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the 
first  quarter.  This  means  the  savings  which  could  accrue  would  be  in  the 
range  of  $650,000. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  SERVICE 


The  privatization  program  of  PTC  has  been  welcomed  by  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  Company  and  community  leaders.  Editorials  supporting  this  have 
also  appeared  in  the  local  press.  The  increase  in  ridership,  changes  in 
schedules  and  routes,  introduction  of  new  routes,  and  the  reduction  in 
operating  costs  are  being  looked  upon  very  favorably  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
community . 

The  decision  to  use  contract  labor  paves  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  the 
privatization  program  of  PTC.  Efforts  implemented  and  planned  for  1987, 
utilizing  contract  labor  which  is  estimated  to  save  $825,412,  will  not  be 
carried  on  to  the  future. 

The  success  of  the  program  to  hire  contract  labor  has  resulted  in  man- 
agement looking  at  the  cost  of  maintenance.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
maintenance  costs  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  $0,10  per  mile  should 
maintenance  be  contracted  out.  Based  on  1.4  million  miles,  savings  of 
$140,000  could  be  attained.  The  Company  is  starting  on  this  project  by 
requesting  bids  for  maintenance  on  the  28  new  small  buses. 

PTC  management  also  implemented  various  other  programs  to  reduce  costs. 
Among  them  were: 
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°  Buying  diesel  fuel  in  bulk  at  $0,435  cents  per  gallon,  compared 
to  buying  as-needed  at  up  to  $0,60  per  gallon,  thereby  saving 
about  $120,000  per  year;  and 

°  Buying  28  small  buses  instead  of  seven  45-seat  buses,  which 
reduces  maintenance  and  fuel  costs. 


CONCLUSION 


PTC  was  able  to  hire  contract  employees  at  lower  rates  than  the  salaries 
paid  to  its  unionized  employees.  Three  different  employment  service 
agencies  were  selected  on  a  low-bid  basis  when  the  program  was  started,  but 
to  safe-guard  PTC  from  an  eventuality  that  one  of  the  agencies  ceases  to 
provide  services,  management  has  decided  to  utilize  the  services  of  many 
agencies  which  will  supply  no  more  than  40  employees  each.  These  employees 
are  used  as  drivers  and  for  cleaning  of  vehicles.  The  use  of  private 
employment  agencies  has  reduced  labor  costs.  A  union  wage  rate  of  $10.64 
per  hour  increases  to  $12.94  per  hour  when  penalty  costs  are  included.  A 
fringe  benefit  package  of  $5.80  results  in  wages  of  $18.74  per  hour  per 
union  employee,  compared  to  $8.50  per  hour  for  contract  labor  plus  an 
initial  training  expense  of  $3.13  per  hour  per  contract  employee.  This 
enables  a  savings  of  $7.11  per  hour. 

The  program  of  hiring  contract  labor  has  contributed  to  PTC  being  able  to 
reduce  its  operating  costs.  The  reduced  labor  rates  have  also  allowed  the 
company  to  initiate  new  services  at  almost  break-even  cost. 
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HUB  AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  (HATA) 

Yuba  City,  California 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Hub  Area  Transit  Authority  (HATA)  is  made  up  of  four  member  jurisdic- 
tions in  north-central  California.  HATA  operates  a  combination  of  fixed 
routes,  rural  route  deviation,  and  demand  responsive  service  which  is 
contracted  to  DAVE  Systems,  In  1979,  both  management  and  operation  of  the 
service  was  contracted  to  DAVE  Systems.  In  1982,  for  the  first  time,  the 
HATA  board  hired  a  transit  manager  to  oversee  and  monitor  the  subcontracted 
operations,  which  modified  the  DAVE  Systems  contract  to  provide  operations 
only. 

The  member  jurisdictions  include  the  Counties  of  Sutter  and  Yuba,  and  the 
Cities  of  Marysville  and  Yuba  City.  The  total  service  area  population  is 
estimated  to  be  about  70,000.  The  service  area  includes  several  unincor- 
porated areas  and  a  few  small  rural  areas  outside  of  Marysville  and  Yuba 
City.  The  HATA  service  area  is  very  low  density,  with  two  major  circula- 
tion barriers — two  rivers  that  run  through  the  Cities  of  Marysville  and 
Yuba  City — one  having  only  one  bridge  to  provide  access,  and  the  other 
having  only  two  bridges  to  provide  regional  access.  The  City  of  Marysville 
is  land-locked  by  the  two  rivers.  These  unique  circulation  barriers, 
combined  with  low  density,  cause  transit  operations  to  be  less  efficient 
due  to  extra  non-revenue  mileage,  and  should  be  considered  when  the  pro- 
ductivity standards  are  presented  later  in  this  report. 

HATA  had  an  unusual  beginning.  The  Authority  was  formed  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Joint  Powers  Agreement  Law,  but  as  a  result  of  a  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  jurisdictions.  The  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  organization  over  the  interpretation  of  the  California 
Transportation  Development  Act  (TDA).  The  TDA  established  a  Local  Trans- 
portation Fund  with  money  generated  from  a  one-forth  cent  allocation  of  the 
State's  six  percent  sales  tax.  The  Local  Transportation  Fund  is  returned 
to  jurisdictions  based  on  population,  and  is  to  be  used  for  streets,  road 
improvements,  expansions,  and  public  transportation.  A  portion  of  the 
money  is  to  be  used  to  meet  "unmet  transit  need"  that  can  be  "reasonably 
met,  "  and  funding  for  public  transit  has  a  higher  priority  than  funding  for 
streets  and  roads. 
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In  1978,  the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Organization  claimed  that 
there  was  unmet  need  in  the  Counties  that  could  be  reasonably  met  because 
the  funding  was  available.  HATA  was  formed  in  1975  and  operated  a  subsi- 
dized elderly  and  handicapped  taxi  service  through  a  local  cab  company 
until  1979  when  the  lawsuit  settlement  forced  expansion.  In  1979,  HATA 
expanded  to  meet  unmet  general  public  transportation  needs. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


HATA  was  not  formed  out  of  a  participatory  process  of  regional  governments. 
The  fact  that  it  was  formed  as  a  result  of  a  lawsuit  meant  that  no  juris- 
diction particularly  wanted  to  operate  the  system.  It  was  not  viewed  as  a 
desirable  government  service  to  create  and  add  government  staff  to  admini- 
ster and  operate.  Therefore,  the  decision  to  use  a  private  operator  was 
made  from  the  start  of  HATA  service  in  1979.  In  fact,  until  1982,  the  man- 
agement as  well  as  the  operation  of  HATA  was  contracted  out  to  a  private 
operator.  In  1982,  the  HATA  board  approved  one  full-time  administrative 
position,  and  one  full-time  secretarial  position.  The  entire  operation  and 
maintenance  of  HATA  has  been  contracted  to  a  private  operator  since  service 
began. 

When  HATA  was  originally  formed,  the  service  area  was  classified  as  rural. 
The  service  area  now  is  classified  as  both  rural  and  urban  and,  therefore, 
receives  Section  9  and  Section  18  funding  from  UMTA.  The  majority  of  the 
funding,  however,  comes  from  the  Local  Transportation  Fund.  Table  1.1 
indicates  the  actual  revenue  and  percentage  to  total  revenue  for  FY87. 

The  first  bid  process  in  1979  resulted  in  a  contract  with  a  private  opera- 
tor to  operate  and  maintain  HATA  vehicles.  The  vehicles  have  been  obtained 
with  UMTA  capital  grants  and  with  State  and  local  funding.  All  vehicles 
have  always  been  under  the  ownership  of  HATA.  HATA  has  not  re-bid  the 
contract  since  1979,  and  the  controversy  over  the  productivity  of  HATA's 
six  fixed  routes  resulted  in  a  study  of  transit  alternatives  in  the  area. 
A  bid  process  will  occur  in  the  next  fiscal  year  because  HATA  is  going  to 
move  from  a  fixed  route  and  demand  responsive  system  to  a  total  demand 
responsive  system.  The  major  change  in  system  operation,  combined  with 
direction  from  UMTA  in  the  past  few  years  to  re-bid  the  contract,  has 
resulted  in  the  need  for  HATA  to  develop  an  RFP  by  September  1987.  The 
contract  is  monitored  by  the  administrative  staff  of  HATA. 
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Table  1.1 

HATA  REVENUE  SOURCES    —    FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


Source 

Amount 

Percent 

Passenger  Fares 

$108,895 

11.4% 

Auxiliary  Transportation  Revenue 

15, 135 

1.6% 

Interest 

5,046 

0.5% 

TDA  Local  Transportation  Funds 

500 , 000 

r  o  CO 

52.5% 

UMTA  Section  5 

303,560 

31.8% 

UMTA  Section  18 

20,000 

2.1% 

TOTAL 

$952,636 

99.9% 

Source:    Hub  Area  Transit  Authority,   July  1987 


Note:  Auxiliary  Transportation  Funds  include  advertising  revenues,  re- 
imbursements from  local  governments  for  HATA  assistance  during  a 
flood  crisis  in  1986,  and  other  miscellaneous  revenues. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


The  HATA  system  operates  with  a  fleet  of  20  vehicles,  19  of  which  are  lift- 
equipped.  Currently,  there  are  six  fixed  routes  which  operate  Monday 
through  Friday  from  6:45  a.m.  until  6:30  p.m.  The  fare  is  $0.75,  with  a 
reduced  fare  of  $0.35  for  senior  citizens  and  handicapped  individuals. 
There  are  currently  about  500  rides  per  day  on  the  fixed  route  system. 
HATA  also  operates  a  demand  responsive  service  Monday  through  Friday,  from 
7:00  a.m.  until  7:00  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  9:00  a.m.  until 
3:00  p.m.  The  fare  is  $1.50  per  ride  and  $0.75  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. HATA  operates  about  a  50/50  split  between  these  two  service  types. 
There  are  also  a  few  rural  fixed  routes  (with  deviation),  a  three-day-a- 
week  service  to  Sacramento,  and  a  daily  service  to  and  from  the  Beale  Air 
Force  Base.  The  largest  destination  in  the  service  area  is  Yuba  College,  a 
local  community  college.  The  largest  group  using  the  system  is  comprised 
of  senior  citizens  and  disabled  adults. 

Table  1.2  presents  operating  and  performance  data  for  FY87.  There  was  a 
total  operating  expense  of  $914,135,  which  includes  the  cost  of  HATA  admin- 
istration. There  are  several  items,  including  rent,  which  are  psiid  as  part 
of  HATA  administration  costs,  which  are  truly  operational  costs.  HATA  and 
the   private   operator   with   whom    they    contract   currently    share    the  same 
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facility. 

contract. 

amount. 


The  private  operator  does  not  charge  a  rental  amount  in  the 
Instead,   HATA  pays  the  rental  amount  to  reduce  the  contractual 


Table  1.2 

HATA  OPERATING  AND  PERFORMANCE  DATA 


Fiscal  Year  1987 

Service  Population 

70,000 

1.  1  KJ  f  Ct  J  7 

Vehicle  Hours 

35,970 

Vehicle  Miles 

550,000 

Operating  Expense 

(including  Admin.) 

$914,135 

Cost/Vehicle  Hour 

$25.41 

Cost/ Vehicle  Mile 

$  1.66 

Cost/  Passenger 

$  5.18 

Passengers  /  Vehicle 

Hour 

4.9 

Passengers/ Vehicle 

Mile 

.32 

Number  of  Vehicles 

20 

Farebox  Revenue 

$108,895 

Source:    Hub  Area  Transit  Authority,  July  1987 


The  cost  per  vehicle  hour  in  FY87  was  $25.41,  and  the  cost  per  vehicle  mile 
was  $1.66.  These  costs  led  the  HATA  board  to  decide  on  a  change  to  a  100 
percent  demand  responsive  system.  The  $5.18  cost  per  passenger  is  a  result 
of  low  ridership,  but  the  unique  circulation  barriers  and  low  density  also 
contribute  to  the  lower  productivity  data.  The  operational  staff  of  40  is 
made  up  of  12  full-time  staff,  and  38  part-time  staff  employed  by  the  pri- 
vate operator.  Labor  represents  approximately  70  percent  of  the  private 
operator's  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Although  there  is  no  public  operator  data  to  compare  this  data  with,  be- 
cause HATA  has  always  contracted  service,  it  is  believed  to  be  less  costly 
than  establishing  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  operate  the  system.  A 
study  was  done  in  1983  by  a  consultant  which  verified  that  the  contractual 
agreement  was,  in  fact,  less  costly  than  operating  the  system  through  a 
newly  formed  public  operator.  Comparisons  of  costs  in  similar  sized 
jurisdictions  were  used  as  the  basis  of  this  analysis. 
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OVERALL  RATING  OF  SERVICE 


Both  the  interviews  and  a  review  of  news  articles  revealed  that  there  is 
not  substantial  political  support  for  public  transportation  in  the  area. 
The  issue  is  not  with  the  private  operator's  contract,  but  rather  with  the 
nature  of  the  fixed  route  transit  system  which  is  viewed  by  some  to  be  an 
"unreasonable"  service  to  operate  due  to  low  ridership.  Surveys  indicate 
that  roughly  93  percent  of  HATA  riders  are  truly  transit  dependent,  with  no 
alternatives  to  the  public  transportation  system. 

There  is  political  support  for  the  use  of  a  private  operator  for  three 
basic  reasons.  First,  it  is  viewed  as  being  less  costly  to  the  governments 
that  make  up  HATA.  Second,  the  HATA  board  did  not  want  to  deal  with  the 
labor  issues  that  would  be  involved  in  developing  a  publicly-operated 
transportation  system.  Finally,  the  HATA  board  did  not  want  more  public 
employees  on  the  payroll,  especially  for  a  service  that  was  not  viewed  as 
necessary.  It  is  the  requirement  of  the  TDA  Local  Transportation  Fund  that 
money  be  spent  on  public  transportation,  which  caused  the  creation  of  HATA, 
and  not  a  perceived  need  for  the  service  on  the  part  of  government.  The 
opinion  among  riders  is  that  the  current  service  is  needed,  and  that  it  is 
far  superior  to  the  service  that  had  previously  been  provided  by  a  small 
local  cab  operator. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  study  of  HATA  differs  from  others  in  this  series  of  case  studies  be- 
cause HATA  was  formed  as  a  result  of  a  lawsuit  and  was  never  previously 
operated  by  a  public  entity,  A  private  operator  was  contracted  with 
because  local  governments  perceived  a  private  operator  to  be  less  costly 
from  the  very  start,  even  without  any  record  of  public  operation  as  a  com- 
parison. The  major  factor  in  the  decision  to  use  a  private  operator  from 
the  conception  of  service  was  the  high  cost  of  labor,  and  the  UMTA  13(c) 
labor  protection  requirements  that  were  felt  to  be  impossible  to  overcome. 
HATA  is  an  example  of  an  area  that  did  not  want  transit,  but  when  forced  to 
provide  it,  followed  a  philosophical  preference  for  the  use  of  a  private 
operator.  In  this  regard,  local  officials  seem  to  share  a  common  belief 
found  among  other  rural  government  officials — that  the  private  sector  can 
do  a  better  and  more  cost-efficient  job  in  public  transit  than  government. 
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LEXINGTON  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  (LexTran) 

Lexington,  Kentucky 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Lexington  Transit  Authority  (LexTran)  provides  service  over  22  routes 
during  the  week  in  Fayette  County.  The  regular  route  service  is  oriented 
toward  the  Urban  Service  Area  in  Lexington,  where  161,080  people  (or  78,9 
percent  of  the  County  population)  live.  The  earliest  scheduled  service 
starts  at  4:00  a.m.,  and  Saturday  service  is  operated  from  9:45  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  over  six  fixed  bus  routes.  Adults  pay  $0.50  on  the  regular 
routes,  while  senior  citizens  and  handicapped  persons  who  are  certified 
and  have  a  LexTran  identification  card  pay  $0.25  per  ride. 

The  Authority  also  is  responsible  for  service  to  low  density  areas,  which 
is  provided  by  a  taxi  feeder  service  (DART).  These  trips  are  scheduled 
through  the  LexTran  information  services.  The  taxi  picks  up  the  passengers 
at  their  homes  and  takes  them  to  the  nearest  shopping  center  at  a  fare  of 
$0.60,  with  transfers  at  no  charge.  In  July  1984,  service  to  the  rural 
area  of  the  County  was  initiated  using  taxis.  These  trips  are  brokered  to 
the  taxi  company  which  is  reimbursed  on  a  cost  per  mile  basis.  The  fare 
for  this  service  is  $1.25  plus  $0.25  per  mile  after  the  first  three  miles. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


Faced  with  four  major  challenges — rising  cost  of  transit  services,  decline 
in  ridership,  pressure  to  provide  additional  service,  and  reduced  funding 
for  capital  and  operating  assistance — LexTran  undertook  two  studies  to 
seek  solutions:  1)  Alternative  Services  and  Financing  for  LexTran,  and 
2)  A  Paratransit  Implementation  Plan.  The  study  recommendations  resulted 
in  two  distinct  choices — curtailment  of  service  or  subcontracting.  The 
Board  had  to  make  a  choice  on  Route  5  (Walnut),  Routes  9  and  9 A  (Jefferson/ 
Rosemont),  Route  16  (Camelot),  and  Route  21C  (Crosstown),  all  of  which  were 
suffering  from  huge  deficits  per  passenger. 

The  decision  was  to  implement  dial-a-ride  taxi  service  for  the  Walnut  Route 
and  a  decision  was  also  reached  by  the  Board  to  subcontract  out  service  on 
the  other  three  routes.  LexTran  implemented  a  contract  with  United  Trans- 
portation Company  on  August  25,  1986  to  undertake  fixed  route  service  on 
these  three  routes. 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


LexTran  concluded  in  its  study  that  contracting  out  service  in  the  Jef- 
ferson/Rosemont ,  Camelot,  and  Crosstown  routes  would  result  in  savings  of 
about  $118,735  annually.     The  breakdown  of  savings  is  shown  below: 


LexTran  Subcontractor 


Jefferson/  Rosemont ; 


Route  Revenue/Cost  Ratio  20.48%  50.00% 

Deficit  Per  Passenger  $1.12  $0.35 

Camelot ; 

Route  Revenue/Cost  Ratio  12.71%  45.70% 

Deficit  Per  Passenger  $3.06  $0.50 

Crosstown; 

Route  Revenue/Cost  Ratio  16.70%  34.99% 

Deficit  Per  Passenger  $2.07  $0.77 


Table  1  shows  an  analysis  of  the  fixed  route  contracted  service  from  August 
1986  to  April  1987.  The  deficit  per  rider  decreased  from  $1.92  to  $1.41  on 
the  Jefferson/ Rosemont  route;  changed  from  $1.52  to  $1.54  on  the  Camelot 
route;  and  increased  by  $0.28  to  $2.35  on  the  Crosstown  route.  Overall, 
the  deficit  per  rider  has  been  reduced,  from  $2.19  to  $1.69,  while  the 
annual  deficit  has  been  reduced  by  $209,281  on  the  three  routes. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


A  major  issue  which  arose  due  to  the  contracting  out  of  service  on  the 
three  routes  was  a  claim  by  Local  639  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
that  the  action  of  the  Authority  was  in  violation  of  the  Section  13(c) 
agreement.  The  issue  was  brought  before  am  arbitrator  who  decided  that 
the  contracting  out  of  the  three  routes  was  not  in  violation  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  the  union.  The  arbitrator  did  not  rule 
on  the  violation  of  the  Section  13(c)  agreement,  as  it  was  felt  that  the 
procedures  mandated  under  the  agreement  had  not  been  followed. 

LexTran  officials  and  the  United  Transportation  Company  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  service.  Both  parties  have  benefitted— the  public  sector  in  terms 
of  cost  savings,  and  the  private  sector  in  terms  of  expanded  business. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  contracting  out  of  the  fixed  route  service  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  provide  service,  rather  than  the  alternative  of  curtailing  services. 
There  was  an  urgent  need  for  the  Authority  to  reduce  costs,  and  this  effort 
yielded  the  desired  result.  The  contractor  has  had  to  keep  good  records 
of  its  costs  and  revenue,  and  the  company's  activities  have  been  closely 
monitored  by  LexTran  to  ensure  that  no  service  disruptions  or  service 
quality  reductions  occur.  The  financial  results  show  that  privatization  of 
the  three  fixed  route  services  helped  in  reducing  the  costs.  The  Section 
13(c)  issue  still  has  not  been  resolved,  and  it  can  be  observed  to  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  efforts  of  the  Authority  to  privatize  its  operations  to 
achieve  the  end  result  of  reducing  costs. 
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MONMOUTH  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Freehold,   New  Jersey 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  Monmouth  County  Transportation  System  operates  both  general  and  spe- 
cialized paratransit  services  using  a  mix  of  direct  County  operations  and 
private  carriers.  The  system  provides  shared-ride  taxi,  fixed  routes,  and 
demand  responsive  transportation  for  medical,  educational,  employment, 
shopping,  nutritional,  and  recreational  purposes.  All  demand  responsive 
services  and  ride-sharing  taxis  are  intended  for  senior  citizens  and  handi- 
capped persons. 

In  addition  to  the  paratransit  services  provided  by  the  County,  Monmouth 
County  is  also  served  by  New  Jersey  Transit  Corporation  which  operates  a 
passenger  rail  service  connecting  New  York  City  with  the  Jersey  shore, 
delivering  over  13,000  passengers  daily.  Also,  New  Jersey  Transit  and  two 
other  privately-owned  bus  companies  transport  over  10,000  passengers  to, 
from,  and  within  Monmouth  County  daily. 

Monmouth  County  is  a  suburban  and  rural  County  in  central  New  Jersey 
stretching  from  about  30  miles  south  of  Newark  to  the  Jersey  shore.  The 
area  contains  diverse  land  usage  and  density,  ranging  from  urbanized  areas 
to  small  suburban  towns,  to  rural  farm  areas.  The  County  has  a  population 
of  over  525,  000  with  an  area  of  only  471  square  miles;  however,  over  30 
percent  of  the  area  is  considered  rural  and  eligible  for  UMTA  Section  18 
funding . 

Paratransit  service  operations  began  in  the  County  in  1976,  with  the 
formation  of  the  Special  Citizen  Area  Transportation  (SCAT)  designed  for 
transportation  of  senior  citizens,  the  disabled,  and  the  rural  general 
public.  The  primary  service  was  food,  shopping,  and  non-emergency  medi- 
cal transportation.  Other  human  service  agencies  also  operated  their 
own  vehicles,  some  of  which  also  received  UMTA  funding.  In  1980,  the 
County  initiated  ride-sharing  and  a  wheelchair  accessible  public  fixed 
route  bus  service,  both  with  private  providers  and  using  Section  18 
funding . 

In  1984,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  began  dispersing  funds  from  the  Casino 
Revenue  program  for  all  counties  in  the  State  for  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation for  senior  citizens  and  disabled  residents.  The  new  allocation 
of  funding  allowed  Monmouth  County  to  plan  and  implement  expansion.  In 
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April  1985,  the  Monmouth  County  Office  of  Transportation  was  created  to 
coordinate,  manage  and  operate  all  paratransit  services  of  the  County. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Transportation,  a  mixture  of  private 
contracts  and  direct  County  operations  has  been  used  successfully. 

Funding  sources  for  the  Monmouth  County  Office  of  Transportation  for 
Fiscal  Years  1985,  1986,  and  1987  are  listed  in  Table  1.1.  For  comparison, 
it  also  lists  total  ridership  and  cost  per  trip  for  all  transportation 
services . 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


The  use  of  private  carriers  was  planned  in  the  early  stages  of  coordinated 
paratransit  services.  In  1979,  the  Community  Services  Council  of  Monmouth 
County  issued  a  report,  entitled  Coordinated  Human  Services  Transportation, 
strongly  urging  the  consolidation  of  paratransit  services  of  the  County 
and  using  private  providers  where  cost-savings  could  be  made  possible. 
With  the  first  Section  18  capital  and  operating  assistance  application  for 
a  fixed  route  and  shared-ride  taxi  service  in  1980,  plans  were  made  and 
ultimately  carried  out  to  contract  with  locally-based  private  transporta- 
tion. 

With  the  receipt  of  casino  revenues,  Monmouth  County  was  able  to  consoli- 
date and  expand  its  services.  In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation expanded  the  shared-ride  taxi  services  in  the  urban  portion  of 
Monmouth  County  to  include  six  additional  regions.  It  was  believed  that 
the  locally-based  carriers  could  perform  the  demand  responsive  service  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  in-house  SCAT  service. 

Before  being  considered  the  private  providers  had  to  meet  specific  require- 
ments. Bidders  are  required  to:  provide  at  least  three  radio-equipped 
vehicles;  have  drivers  available  for  the  service  area;  have  a  scheduler/ 
dispatcher  who  could  group  transportation  reservation  requests  into  vehicle 
runs;  provide  insurance  at  a  level  equal  to  that  required  by  the  Office  of 
Transportation  on  its  own  vehicles;  provide  for  the  collection  of  fares  set 
by  the  Office;  and  to  ensure  that  drivers  provide  assistance  to  passengers 
when  necessary.  Shared-ride  taxi  operators  in  urban  areas  are  required  to 
maintain  at  least  one  wheelchair  lift-equipped  vehicle.  In  rural  areas, 
SCAT  continues  to  transport  wheelchair  passengers  who  cannot  use  a  taxi 
sedan. 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


Since  the  initiation  of  private  contracting  for  demand  responsive  services 
in  1980,  the  County-operated  SCAT  services  have  consistently  operated  at  a 
lower  cost  per  hour  than  the  private  providers  (see  Tables  1.2  and  1.3). 
However,  the  contractors  show  definite  higher  productivity  than  the  SCAT 
program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  the  County  operated  at  a  cost  of  $14.51 
per  hour,  compared  with  $14.50,  $16.00,  $17.00,  and  $17.50  per  hour.  The 
County  can  operate  at  lower  costs  per  hour  due  to  economies-of-scale  for 
insurance  and  fuel  costs  which  are  20  percent  lower  than  that  of  the  taxi 
companies. 

However,  the  taxi  companies  are  more  cost-effective,  based  on  a  cost  per 
passenger  basis.  As  can  be  seen  in  Tables  1.2  and  1.3,  the  SCAT  program 
is  considerably  more  expensive  on  a  per  passenger  basis  than  the  private 
providers.  Even  the  rural  vendors — Gratton  and  Hill's  Taxi — have  lower 
costs  than  SCAT,   although  SCAT  operates  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  SCAT  has  higher  costs  per  passenger  is  because 
of  deadhead  time.  Monmouth  County's  SCAT  program  costs  include  hours  that 
are  not  generating  ridership.  Also,  during  times  of  unusually  low  demand 
such  as  inclement  weather,  costs  continue  to  build  for  SCAT.  With  taxi 
companies,  deadhead  costs  and  profits  are  built  into  the  bid  and  down-time 
is  not  charged  to  the  Office  of  Transportation. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


Service  in  Monmouth  County  has  both  increased  and  improved  drastically  dur- 
ing the  1980's  with  the  use  of  Casino  Revenues  and  more  productive  private 
providers.  From  Fiscal  Year  1985  to  Fiscal  Year  1987,  shared-ride  taxi 
service  has  increased  from  1,500  to  almost  70,000  rides.  Today,  almost  all 
of  Monmouth  County  is  covered  by  shared-ride  taxi  service.  Additionally, 
all  fixed  routes  currently  operating  that  have  been  initiated  since  1980 
either  augment  and /or  fill  in  gaps  left  by  New  Jersey  Transit  Corporation 
and  private  bus  carriers  in  the  area's  transportation  network. 

Table  1.4  presents  all  services  listed  by  funding  source.  The  table  gives 
ridership  and  notes  whether  the  route  is  contracted  out  or  run  by  the 
County. 
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Table  1.4 

PASSENGER  TRIPS  BY  FUNDING  SOURCE  AND  SERVICE 

(Fiscal  Year  1987) 


Funding  Source 

Total 

Operator 

Demand  Responsive  Medical 

A      L  C  L 

4,  ODO 

Public 

Demand  Responsive  Educational/ 
Employee  /  Recreation 

1 5 , OoO 

Public 

Shared-Ride  Taxi 

53,150 

Private 

Marlboro-Howell  Fixed  Route 

10,416 

Private 

Bayshore  Shuttle 

22,157 

Public 

Hospital  Dialysis 

5,329 

Private 

ARC 

8,068 

Public 

Total— Casino  Revenue 

118,836 

TiUe  III: 

Shoppin  g  /  Nutrition 

187,142 

Public 

Medical/  Recreation 

7,208 

Public 

Total— Title  III 

194,350 

Section  18: 

Shared  Ride  Taxi 

6,369 

Private 

Marlboro- Howell 

1,130 

Private 

Total — Section  18 

7,499 

Grand  Total 

320,685 

Source:    Monmouth  County  Office  of  Transportation,  September  1987 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Monmouth  County  Office  of  Transportation  feels  that  a  balance  of 
in-house  operations  and  contracted  services  maximizes  the  cost-efficiency 
and  service  quality  of  all  County-sponsored  transportation  services. 

The  retention  of  direct  County  operations  is  believed  to  keep  the  bidding 
more  competitive.  Bidders  not  only  sense  competitiveness  with  other  bid- 
ders, but  also  face  the  threat  of  County  operations.  This  will  tend  to 
prevent  providers  from  bidding  low  initially  and  later  raising  the  charges 
after  the  County  has  become  dependent  on  the  provider.  Also,  there  are 
some  service  areas  that  use  less  deadhead  time  through  in-house  services 
than  a  private  vendor  due  to  the  geographic  locations  of  the  trips. 

Private  vendors  offer  many  other  advantages  in  addition  to  a  lower  cost  per 
passenger.  First  of  all,  in  Monmouth  County,  new  services  could  be  quickly 
implemented  with  low  start-up  costs  by  merely  tapping  into  existing  re- 
sources of  local  taxi  companies.  A  locally-based  private  operator  can  also 
provide  services  during  weekends  and  nights,  which  for  the  County  would 
pose  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  It  is  also  believed  that  using  private 
vendors  is  an  effective  use  of  local  paratransit  resources.  Much  of  the 
resources  used  by  the  private  vendors  are  simply  "excess  capacity"  of  the 
private  firm,  meaning  that  the  firm's  resources  are  being  used  more  fully 
and  efficiently. 
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OTTUMWA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


Beginning  in  1985,  the  Ottumwa  Transit  Authority  (OTA)  took  over  all  direct 
operations  of  fixed  route  bus  services  to  the  City  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  All 
administration  and  operations  are  now  carried  out  by  OTA,  which  is  a  muni- 
cipal agency.  Only  maintenance  and  housing  of  vehicles  are  contracted  out 
to  the  private  sector.  Formerly,  all  services  were  contracted  out  to  a 
private  transit  provider  with  government  oversight  by  OTA. 

The  service  area  of  the  OTA's  fixed  route  services  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  City  limits.  Ottumwa— the  largest  trade  center  within  a  70-mile  radius 
and  county  seat — has  a  population  of  27,381  (US  Census  Bureau,  1980),  with 
a  population  density  of  1,825  persons  per  square  mile.  A  substantial  part 
of  the  population  is  elderly  with  a  community-wide  ratio  of  25  percent. 
Eleven  percent  of  the  City's  total  population  has  an  income  below  the 
poverty  level.  Throughout  the  service  area,  13.7  percent  of  the  households 
do  not  have  access  to  an  automobile.  Table  1  gives  detailed  descriptive 
statistics  of  the  population  served  by  OTA. 

OTA  operates  four  regularly  scheduled  fixed  routes  with  a  fleet  of  six 
buses,  which  operate  six  days  per  week  with  routes  oriented  toward  the 
Ottumwa  central  business  district.  Service  begins  at  6:20  a.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  8:20  a.m.  on  Saturday.  Transit  services  are  provided 
through  6:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  During  off-peak  demand  hours 
(10:20  a.m.  through  2:00  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  all  day  Saturday),  routes  are 
alternated,  using  only  two  buses, 

OTA  operates  with  very  little  UMTA  assistance.  The  Authority  has  reduced 
its  use  of  UMTA  funding,  from  21.9  percent  of  total  funding  in  FY  1985,  to 
10.4  percent  in  FY  1986,  to  14.8  percent  in  FY  1987  (see  Table  2).  The 
proportion  of  Federal  assistance  has  been  reduced  since  OTA  has  taken  over 
all  operations  without  the  use  of  a  private  carrier.  Generally,  OTA  has 
been  cautious  about  Federal  or  State  funding.  Sincere  efforts  have  been 
made  to  utilize  Federal  assistance  for  special  expenses,  such  as  shelters. 
OTA  has  made  a  conscious  effort  to  not  become  dependent  on  Federal  assis- 
tance for  its  general  operational  expenses.  The  largest  portion  of  OTA 
funding  comes  from  a  local  city  property  tax.  The  next  largest  source 
comes  from  bus  fare  revenue.  Table  2  shows  the  total  revenue,  the  sources 
and  percentages  for  the  operation  of  OTA's  fixed  route  services  for  FY's 
1985,  1986,  and  1987. 
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Table  1 
OTA  STATISTICAL  DATA 


Population  Characteristics: 

Total  Population 
Persons /Square  Mile 

27,381 
1,825 

Persons  60  Years  and  Over 

Percent  of  Population  60  Years  and  Over 

6,791 
24.8% 

Persons  Under  18  Years 

Percent  of  Population  Under  18  Years 

6,765 
24.7% 

Total  Number  of  Families 

7,626 

Economic  Characteristics : 

Persons  60  Years  and  Over  Below  Poverty  Level 
Percent  of  Persons  60  Years  and  Over  Below 
Poverty  Level 

786 
11.8% 

Number  of  Families  Below  Poverty  Level 
Percent  of  Families  Below  Poverty  Level 

454 
6.0% 

Mobility  Characteristics: 

Persons  16  to  64  Years  Old 

— with  public  transit  disability 

— public  transit  disabled  with  work  disability 

16,184 
281 
231 

Persons  65  and  Over 

— with  public  transit  disabihty 

4,815 
731 

Workers  16  Years  and  Over 

— mean  travel  time  to  work 

— who  do  not  work  outside  the  home 

10, 685 
14.2  min. 
150 

Households  With  Automobiles: 

Households  with  No  Automobiles 
Households  with  1  Automobile 
Households  with  2  or  More  Automobiles 

13.7% 
37.9% 
48.9% 

Source:    Transit  Development  Plan,   Ottumwa  Transit  Authority,  1987 
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FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 


Prior  to  1972,  all  fixed  route  services  were  administered  and  operated  by 
the  local  privately-owned  utility  company  with  no  government  subsidies.  By 
the  early  1970's  the  utility  company  had  been  losing  up  to  $37,000  annually 
with  little  hope  for  improvement.  Recognizing  the  possibility  of  losing 
all  fixed  route  services,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducted  a  study  of  the 
City's  transportation  services.  It  found  that,  although  the  majority  did 
not  use  the  bus  system,  a  minority  had  no  transportation  alternatives 
available.  The  conclusions  reached  were  that  fixed  route  transit  services 
should  be  maintained  by  a  public  (municipal)  transit  authority  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  transportation  dependent  public.  In  a  public 
referendum,  in  July  1972,  a  75  percent  majority  approved  the  establishment 
of  OTA. 

Once  OTA  was  established,  the  private  sector  was  contracted  to  conduct  the 
operation  of  fixed  route  services.  Ottumwa  Transit  Lines  (OTL),  a  private 
local  school  bus  carrier  was  awarded  a  contract  using  a  competitive  bid 
system.  Requests  for  bids  were  issued  annually;  however,  OTL  was  awarded 
the  contract  each  year.  It  must  be  noted  that  OTL  never  faced  any  compe- 
tition for  the  OTA  contract,  with  the  exception  of  FY  1984. 

Private  sector  involvement  in  fixed  route  bus  services  ended  in  October 
1985,  after  OTL  lost  a  competitive  bid  to  provide  school  bus  service  for 
the  school  district.  Since  school  service  was  the  basis  of  its  operations, 
OTL  gave  OTA  30  days  notice  to  find  a  new  provider  for  fixed  route  ser- 
vices. As  a  result,  OTA  purchased  the  four  new  buses  from  OTL,  leased  two 
others,  and  began  to  administer  and  operate  all  fixed  route  services  for 
the  City.  As  stated  earlier,  housing  and  maintenance  of  vehicles  are  still 
contracted  out  to  the  private  sector. 

OTA  Board  members  still  maintain  an  attitude  that  private  sector  involve- 
ment is  the  key  to  providing  adequate  and  cost-effective  fixed  route  trans- 
it service.  Additionally,  it  is  felt  that  money  is  best  returned  to  the 
local  economy  through  the  use  of  private  contractors.  Due  to  the  small 
size  of  the  operation,  OTA  feels  it  has  been  to  its  advantage  to  purchase 
certain  services.  When  OTA  was  created  in  1972,  there  was  a  lack  of 
professional  transit  expertise  to  operate  independently.  Also,  it  was 
considered  the  only  politically-acceptable  alternative. 

In  October  1985,  OTA  had  little  choice  but  to  take  over  all  direct  opera- 
tions of  transit  services,  given  a  30-day  timeframe  and  the  reality  of 
losing  all  fixed  route  services,  due  to  the  private  operator's  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  transit  business. 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


Table  3  shows  performance  and  financial  data  for  OTA  in  FY's  1985,  1986, 
and  1987.  The  shift  from  the  use  of  a  private  contractor  to  direct 
government  operation  occurred  during  the  third  month  of  FY  1986.  FY  1987 
represents  the  first  full  12-month  cycle  of  direct  OTA  operation  and 
administration . 

Table  3  indicates  that  a  6.1  percent  decrease  in  ridership  occurred  from 
FY  1985  to  FY  1987,  while  revenue  miles  for  the  same  period  decreased  5.0 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  vehicle  hours  were  decreased  by  about  6.1 
percent.  Total  operating  cost  reduction  for  the  period  was  about  6.7  per- 
cent. Reportedly,  these  service  level  reductions  were  made  by  consolidat- 
ing certain  route  segments  that  were  considered  to  have  relatively  low 
ridership. 

The  level  of  service  provided,  ridership  served,  and  operating  cost  have 
all  been  reduced  by  about  the  same  levels  over  the  two-year  period.  Thus, 
although  the  performance  indicators  show  favorable  trends  in  some  cases 
(cost-efficiency  measures),  it  must  be  remembered  that  OTA  also  commen- 
surately  reduced  the  service  provided  and  the  number  of  riders  served.  At 
the  same  time,  OTA  continues  to  contract  for  vehicle  storage  and  mainte- 
nance believing  this  to  be  both  socially  and  economically  advantageous. 

Ottumwa  has  taken  the  opposite  approach  to  contracting  (less  instead  of 
more),  due  to  the  local  bus  company's  overall  business  reduction  in  the 
local  market.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  data  examined  does  not  show 
that  OTA  has  yet  been  able  to  operate  the  same  service  for  less  cost.  Per- 
haps the  best  test  of  this  case  would  be  to  find  new  private  operators  from 
adjacent  markets,  such  as  Des  Moines,  to  solicit  competitive  bids  from  in 
order  to  make  a  true  comparison. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


Since  the  1970's,  the  quality  of  the  service  has  improved  considerably  for 
the  fixed  route  service.  Formerly,  the  fixed  routes  were  served  by  poorly 
maintained  buses  from  the  1950's.  The  use  of  these  older  buses  not  only 
caused  high  maintenance  costs  for  the  system,  but  also  reduced  ridership 
because  of  their  appearance  and  lack  of  comfort.  In  1982,  four  new  buses 
were  purchased  by  the  private  provider  which,  in  turn,  were  sold  to  OTA  in 
1985  when  direct  OTA  operation  was  initiated.  OTA  also  initially  leased 
two  other  newer  buses  from  a  private  carrier,  but  eventually  purchased  them 
as  well. 
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The  basic  service  quality  of  the  fixed  routes  has  remained  fairly  constant 
over  the  last  five  years.  Saturday  routes  that  were  dropped  in  the  late 
1970's  because  of  low  ridership  and  cost  considerations  were  gradually  re- 
instated. Also,  OTA  has  begun  handicapped  bus  service  four  times  per  day, 
arranged  with  a  local  human  service  agency. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Ottumwa  Transit  Authority  provides  an  interesting  case  of  reversing 
from  totally  private  sector  contracted  operations  to  only  vehicle  mainte- 
nance and  storage  by  the  private  sector  with  government-run  operations. 
Since  this  changeover  has  been  in  place  less  than  two  years,  proportionate 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  light  of  service  level  reductions  have  re- 
mained commensurate,  rather  than  showing  significantly  higher  or  lower  cost 
and  efficiency  variations. 

The  OTA  Board  still  favors  private  sector  operations,  even  though  a  will- 
ing private  operator  has  not  yet  come  forth  since  the  previous  operator 
terminated  the  transit  portion  of  its  business.  OTA  could,  perhaps,  test 
its  position  by  soliciting  bids  from  a  nearby  market,  such  as  Des  Moines, 
or  looking  for  new  entrepreneural  interests  in  Ottumwa.  To  date,  OTA's 
in-house  operations  have  experienced  cost  and  efficiency  rates  that  are 
virtually  the  same  as  was  the  case  with  the  private  operator. 
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SANTA  FE  RIDE 

Santa  Fe,   New  Mexico 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  towns,  enjoys  a  reputation 
as  a  unique  community  due  to  its  architecture  and  tri-cultural  heritage  of 
Indian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo  populations.  The  City,  located  approximately  60 
miles  north  of  New  Mexico's  largest  city — Albuquerque — is  the  State  capi- 
tal. Employment  in  the  government  sector  ranks  first  among  the  City's  work 
force.  Tourism  and  related  activity  is  the  dominant  employment  of  the 
non-governmental  labor  force.  According  to  the  1980  Census,  the  City's 
population  was  48,953;  municipal  forecasts  project  population  to  the  years 
1990  and  2000  at  58,710  and  70,110  persons,  respectively.  With  a  land  area 
of  about  48  square  miles,  the  resulting  population  density  is  approximately 
1,020  persons  per  square  mile. 

Traffic  and  circulation  in  the  Santa  Fe  area  is  characterized  by  a  core 
downtown  area  with  the  traditional  street  grid  pattern.  The  downtown  area 
is  home  to  many  of  the  City's  tourist  and  cultural  attractions ,  and  demand 
for  parking  along  narrow  downtown  streets  in  several  parking  garages  is  at 
a  premium.  Growth  in  the  City  is  occurting  along  radial  paths  following 
the  area's  road  network,  thus  creating  Knear  development. 

Historically,  Santa  Fe  had  been  served  by  fixed  route  public  transportation 
and  taxis,  both  operated  by  private  for-profit  concerns.  Fixed  route  bus 
service,  which  at  one  time  operated  on  multiple  routes  and  on  a  24-hour 
per  day  basis,  ceased  in  1966.  During  the  period  after  1966  the  number 
of  taxis  also  declined,  so  that  by  1976,  there  were  no  full-time  taxis 
operating  in  Santa  Fe. 

With  a  recognized  rising  demand  for  energy,  increased  cost  of  domestic  and 
foreign  energy  resources,  growing  traffic  congestion  in  downtown  Santa  Fe, 
and  a  perception  that  several  population  segments  faced  mobility  problems, 
a  renewed  interest  in  public  transportation  surfaced  in  1975.  An  UMTA 
planning  grant  was  received  by  the  North  Central  New  Mexico  Economic  Devel- 
opment District;  in  December  1975,  planning  responsibility  was  transferred 
to  the  New  Mexico  State  Highway  Department.  During  1976,  a  work  outline 
was  developed  to  prepare  a  short-range  transit  development  plan.  In  May 
1977,  the  Mayor  of  Santa  Fe  appointed  a  Public  Advisory  Committee  to  over- 
see development  of  a  plan,  provide  public  input,  and  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Santa  Fe  City  Council. 
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The  Public  Advisory  Committee  developed  ten  objectives  for  public  transpor- 
tation which  can  be  grouped  into  three  categories,  expressed  below  in  the 
order  of  the  priority  identified  by  the  Committee: 

°  To  provide  transportation  to  the  disadvantaged  population,  in- 
cluding the  handicapped,  the  poor,  those  without  access  to  an 
automobile,  and  to  senior  citizens; 

°  To  conserve  energy  by  reducing  the  need  to  use  the  automobile 
and,  thereby,  reducing  the  demand  for  parking  and  improving  air 
quality;  and 

°  To  reduce  traffic  congestion  in  the  central  business  district. 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 

In  February  1979,  the  State  released  the  Santa  Fe  Public  Transportation 
Study.  The  study  identified  and  considered  ten  alternatives,  ranging 
from  fixed  route  service,  to  coordination  of  social  service  related  trans- 
portation programs  and  various  combinations  of  modes  within  this  range  of 
options.  The  report  recommended  institution  of  dial-a-ride  service  to  be 
operated  with  six  publicly-financed  vehicles  on  a  twelve-hour  per  day, 
six-day  per  week  basis.  Management  options  were  defined,  but  no  specific 
alternative  identified.  Equipment  was  to  be  purchased  under  UMTA  Section 
3,  and  operating  costs  were  presumed  to  be  financed  with  UMTA  funds  as 
well.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  study  Santa  Fe  was 
not  an  urbanized  area,  but  planners  projected  Santa  Fe  would  reach  this 
status  as  a  result  of  the  1980  Census.  The  report  also  noted  that  a  user- 
side  subsidy  program  was  ranked  second  as  an  alternative  by  the  Committee. 
The  absence  of  any  existing  full-time  taxis  in  Santa  Fe,  however,  resulted 
in  a  lack  of  endorsement  by  the  Committee  for  this  mode  of  service. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  were  submitted  to  City  Council  in  April 
1979  according  to  Council  minutes.  The  report  was  referred  to  a  subcommit- 
tee for  further  evaluation.  During  the  Council's  deliberations,  a  strong 
sense  emerged  that  the  City  should  not  play  a  significant  role  in  program 
management  and  operation,  preferring  to  utilize  a  private  sector  approach 
is  such  a  strategy  could  be  developed  or  promoted.  Subsequent  interviews 
with  the  current  City  Manager  suggest  a  long-time  philosophy  on  the  part 
of  the  Santa  Fe  City  Council  that  privatization  is  a  preferred  alternative 
to  direct  governmental  provision  across  a  wide  range  of  city  services. 

The  result  of  this  decision  caused  planners  to  reconsider  the  user-side 
subsidy  option.  At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  New  Mexico  State  High- 
way Department  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  Section  18  funds  and 
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a  source  of  capital  and  operating  assistance  was  thus  more  readily  avail- 
able. The  City,  as  a  non-urbanized  area,  applied  for  both  operating  and 
capital  assistance.  UMTA  capital  funds  were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  taxis,  in  part,  to  facilitate  establishment  of  new  firms  in  the 
Santa  Fe  market.     The  grant  agreement  contract  was  signed  in  April  1980. 

Concurrent  with  the  study  review  and  grants  process  were  several  indepen- 
dent yet  significant  actions  that  would  impact  transit  program  development 
in  Santa  Fe.  During  the  summer  of  1980,  a  couple  from  Oklahoma  began  in- 
quiring of  City  officials  as  to  the  steps  to  obtain  a  Certificate  of  Public 
Convenience  and  Necessity  to  operate  a  taxi  service  in  Santa  Fe.  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  1980,  a  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  couple  to  begin  operation 
of  a  full-time  taxi  service.  A  second  firm  applied  shortly  thereafter. 
Both  firms  began  service  on  December  1,  1980,  as  Twenty-Four  Hour  Taxi  and 
Capital  City  Taxi. 

Historical  records,  documents,  and  interviews  with  the  sole  remaining  pri- 
vate sector  provider  from  the  1980  start-up  period  suggest  that  neither  of 
the  two  firms  were  aware  of  the  proposed  user-side  subsidy  program  at  the 
time  of  their  application  to  City  Council  for  a  Certificate  of  Public  Con- 
venience and  Necessity.  Once  application  was  made,  however.  City  officials 
met  with  the  prospective  taxi  companies  to  solicit  interest  in  participat- 
ing in  such  a  program.  When  the  service  concept  was  originally  conceived, 
it  was  thought  that  a  bidding  process  would  be  used  to  define  provider 
participation.  However,  it  was  determined  that  any  company  agreeing  to 
comply  with  the  City's  minimum  program  criteria  would  be  eligible  for 
participation.     These  criteria  include: 

°  Operation  of  taxi  service  on  a  24-hour  on-call  basis  within  the 
entire  service  area. 

°  Maximum  passenger  wait-time  of  30  minutes. 

°  Shared-ride  service  must  be  provided. 

°  A  maximum  of  four  stops  is  permitted  before  any  passenger  is 
delivered  to  their  final  destination. 

°  Adherence  to  user-side  subsidy  coupon  collection  procedures  and 
record-keeping  pursuant  to  City  policies  by  the  company  cind  its 
employees. 

°  Registration  with  the  State  Corporation  Commission  and  certifi- 
cation of  all  drivers. 

°  Vehicles  adherence  to  pollution  control  emission  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Environmental  Improvement  Agency. 

°  Adequate  insurance  on  all  vehicles  pursuant  to  State  Corporation 
Commission  requirements. 

°  Maintenance  of  adequate  taxi  log  and  accounting  procedures. 
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These  requirements  were  developed  by  the  City  and  were  originally  proposed 
as  contractual  terms  for  a  formal  agreement  between  the  City  and  the  parti- 
cipating firms.  The  City,  however,  opted  not  to  institute  formal  contrac- 
tual arrangements  on  the  advice  of  the  City  Attorney,  as  such  formalities 
were  seen  as  possibly  restrictive  to  program  growth.  During  this  period 
of  program  structure  development,  a  third  firm  —  Bustos  Dependable  Cabs — 
entered  the  market.  All  three  firms  agreed  to  the  terms  and  conditions, 
and  on  April  27,  1981,  the  SANTA  FE  RIDE  Program  was  begun. 

SANTA  FE  RIDE  operates  like  many  user-side  subsidy  programs.  Operating 
procedures  of  the  program  were  as  follows : 

°  SANTA  FE  RIDE  coupon  booklets  are  distributed  via  outlets  lo- 
cated at  City  Hall,  the  Public  Library  (the  main  office  and  one 
branch  location),  the  State  Employment  Security  Department,  and 
the  County  Welfare  Office. 

°  Users  receive  one  coupon  book  containing  ten  coupons  upon  regis- 
tering their  name,  address,  and  beginning  coupon  number  at  the 
time  of  sign-in  at  the  distribution. 

°  Patrons  may  use  the  taxi  company  of  their  choice;  users  sign  each 
coupon  which  is  used  for  partial  payment  of  the  regular  taxi  fare 
(Santa  Fe  uses  a  concentric  zone  fare  system), 

°  The  coupons  are  used  as  vouchers  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
log,  constitute  the  basis  of  documentation  for  payment  submitted 
by  the  company  to  the  City. 

°  Logs  and  vouchers  are  submitted  bi-weekly  to  the  City  and  are 
reviewed  and  checked  by  staff  prior  to  issuance  of  payment. 

When  the  service  began,  there  was  a  66  percent  subsidy  provided  to  the  user 
and  no  limits  as  to  the  value  of  the  coupon.  Ridership  during  the  initial 
period  of  operation  exceeded  all  projections.  By  January  1982,  several 
changes  and  controls  were  inaugurated  to  insure  a  more  responsive  program 
that  would  not  exceed  annual  budget  allocations. 

The  principal  change  involved  a  reduction  in  the  subsidy  from  66  percent 
to  50  percent,  while  instituting  a  $6  maximum  on  the  value  of  a  coupon. 
Additionally,  the  three  participating  taxi  firms  negotiated  an  agreement 
wherein  only  the  largest  firm  would  operate  on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  other 
two  firms  would  not  have  to  provide  service  from  1:00  a.m.  to  6:00  a.m.  In 
return,  the  largest  firm  has  exclusive  SANTA  FE  RIDE  rights  during  the 
period  from  10:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  The  City  also  lifted  the  restriction 
of  allowing  a  potential  user  only  one  coupon  book  per  month.  It  was  noted 
that  many  transit  dependent  riders  had  need  for  more  than  ten  coupons  per 
month  and  that  artificial  restrictions  on  use  would  hinder  the  program's 
usefulness.  Other  changes  involved  controls  on  coupon  distribution  and  use 
aimed  at  limiting  potential  misuse  of  the  coupons.  The  program  has 
continued  under  these  operating  procedures  to  this  day. 
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Responsibility  for  monitoring  the  progress  and  performance  of  the  SANTA  FE 
RIDE  Program  rests  with  the  City's  Public  Works  Department.  Previously, 
the  City's  Planning  Office  was  responsible  for  program  oversight.  Over- 
sight responsibilities  conducted  by  the  City  include  bi-weekly  processing 
of  provider  invoices,  coupon  user  verification,  performance  monitoring  and 
evaluation,  grant  application  and  submittal,  and  marketing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  marketing  for  the  program  over  its  six-year  history  has  been 
limited  and  very  dependent  upon  word-of-mouth  advertising. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


The  number  of  participating  taxi  companies  in  the  program  has  dwindled  from 
the  original  three  firms  to  a  single  operating  company  today.  Bustos  De- 
pendable Cab,  which  operated  one  vehicle,  went  out  of  business.  The  second 
of  the  three  firms,  Twenty-Four  Hour  Taxi,  was  purchased  in  April  1986  by 
the  third  firm,  Capitol  City  Cab.  Twenty-Four  Hour  Taxi  was  subsequently 
renamed  Village  Taxi,  although  the  company  is  managed  as  a  single  entity 
with  Capitol  City  Cab.  Currently,  Capitol  City  Cab  operates  20  vehicles — 
eight  five-passenger  sedans,  two  station  wagons,  four  vans  or  mini-vans 
including  a  leased  lift-equipped  vehicle  provided  by  the  City,  and  six 
London  Taxis  (a  replica  type  vehicle  of  an  old  style  English  taxi).  The 
entire  fleet  is  rather  new  by  most  taxi  standards  with  the  oldest  vehicle 
in  the  fleet  a  1982  model  van. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  number  of  participating  firms,  SANTA  FE  RIDE 
enjoyed  early  success,  and  that  success  and  growth  has  continued  throughout 
the  program's  history.  For  example,  a  recent  City  study  observed  SANTA  FE 
RIDE  coupon  usage  and  reimbursement  over  a  21-month  period  from  July  1984 
through  March  1986.  A  total  of  209,858  coupons  were  redeemed — a  utiliza- 
tion rate  of  9,993  tickets  per  month.  Average  payment,  or  user-side 
subsidy,  was  $2.27  per  redeemed  coupon. 

A  review  of  the  historical  trend  in  subsidy  expenditures  is  indicative  of 
SANTA  FE  ride's  growth  in  usage: 


Year 


Subsidy 


Increase 


FY  1982-83 


$187,346 


12% 


FY  1983-84 


$208,177 


11% 


FY  1984-85 


$269,871 


26% 


FY  1985-86 


$296,454 


10% 
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SANTA  FE  RIDE  is  funded  from  user  revenues,  UMTA  Section  9  funds,  and 
local  appropriations.  Since  FY  1984-85,  subsidy  costs  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  available  UMTA  Section  9  funds  allocated  for  the  program  and  the 
City  share  of  program  costs  has  risen  to  approximately  52  percent  of  the 
net  operating  costs  for  the  program  for  FY  1987-88  (projected).  Total 
estimated  operating  costs  for  the  program  are  projected  to  total  $612,000 
for  FY  1987-88.  User  revenues  of  $392,840  are  forecast.  The  net  cost  of 
service,  $219,276,  will  be  financed  from  the  City  ($113,  580)  and  UMTA 
Section  9  ($105,580),  Other  than  the  user-subsidy,  the  budget  only  in- 
cludes an  $8,000  outlay  to  cover  coupon  and  driver  log  sheet  printing 
expenses . 

A  1986  report  that  updated  the  1977  public  transportation  study  provides 
some  detailed  operating  characteristics  associated  with  the  SANTA  FE  RIDE 
Program : 


Average  cost  (fare)  per  trip               -  $4.32 

Peak  day  of  week  -  Friday 

Average  rides  per  peak  day                -  439 

Peak  hour  -  2:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Percent  of  rides  during  peak  hour    -  12% 

Percent  of  coupon  rides  -  90% 

Percent  of  shared  rides  -  65% 


During  a  one-week  period  in  May  1986,  the  State  Transportation  Department 
also  conducted  a  special  analysis  to  examine  rider  use  frequency  of  SANTA 
FE  RIDE.  Their  analysis  revealed  the  average  number  of  trips  per  person 
per  week  was  2.16,  and  that  49.2  percent  of  all  users  made  more  than  one 
trip  during  the  sample  week.  Fifteen  percent  of  users  made  five  trips  or 
more;  3.0  percent  made  ten  trips  or  more;  and  five  users  (0,5  percent)  made 
15  or  more  trips  per  week. 

As  there  was  no  previous  publicly-sponsored  transit  service  in  Santa  Fe, 
pre-  and  post-implementation  cost  comparisons  with  SANTA  FE  RIDE  are  not 
possible.  However,  in  gauging  the  cost-effectiveness  of  SANTA  FE  RIDE,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  financial  projections  provided  in  the  1979  fea- 
sibility study  and  the  1986  update  to  this  plan.  For  example,  by  the  fifth 
year  of  the  proposed  dial-a-ride  program,  originally  recommended  in  the 
1979  Santa  Fe  Public  Transportation  Study,  total  operating  costs  were  pro- 
jected at  $835,420;  revenues  at  $92,700;  and  ridership  at  250,000  passenger 
trips  per  year.  The  resulting  net  cost  for  this  program  per  passenger 
would  have  been  $2,98,  according  to  planning  estimates.  This  figure  does 
take  into  account  the  projected  $692,900  in  necessary  capital  expenditures 
called  for  over  the  five-year  period  encompassed  by  the  plan.  By  compari- 
son, SANTA  FE  RIDE  was  transporting  about  44  percent  of  the  projected 
dial-a-ride  ridership  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $2.21  per  passenger  (based 
on  a  12-week  review  of  invoices  in  1984,  the  presumed  fifth  year  of  the 
original  study). 
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OVERALL  RATING  OF  THE  SERVICE 


Interviews  with  local  officials  and  the  participating  taxi  company  manage- 
ment suggest  a  high  overall  rating  regarding  the  effectiveness  and  admini- 
strative simplicity  of  SANTA  FE  RIDE.  Santa  Fe  officials  believe  the 
program  provides  a  basic  level  of  mobility  to  citizens  in  the  transit 
dependent  category,  thus  meeting  one  of  the  original  objectives  set  forth 
by  the  public  transportation  advisory  group  in  the  1979  study.  City 
officials  further  indicated  that  the  public  was  well  aware  of  SANTA  FE 
RIDE,   despite  limited  marketing. 

City  officials  did,  however,  express  two  reservations  concerning  SANTA  FE 
RIDE.  The  first  and  foremost  concern  was  the  limitation  of  UMTA  operating 
funds  due  to  the  cap  and  the  need  for  the  City  to  over-match  Federal  oper- 
ating funds.  While  the  FY  1987-88  budget  limited  the  over-match,  in  prior 
years,  the  over-match  has  been  as  high  as  $140,000,  City  officials  fear 
that  in  the  future,  one  of  two  actions  may  be  required:  1)  a  reduction  of 
the  subsidy  level;  or  2)  limitations  of  coupon  distribution. 

The  second  concern  relates  to  findings  in  both  the  original  planning  study 
and  the  1986  update  that  documents  a  demand  for  public  transportation 
services  that  several  City  planning  advisory  groups  feel  cannot  be  met  by 
SANTA  FE  RIDE  alone.  In  fact,  the  1986  study  recommended  institution 
of  fixed  route  bus  service,  with  SANTA  FE  RIDE  limited  to  non-service 
hours.  Action  on  this  recommendation,  however,  has  not  been  endorsed  by 
the  City  Council  at  this  time. 

The  taxi  company  was  also  enthusiastic  about  SANTA  FE  RIDE.  While  the 
program  was  not  known  to  the  individual  at  the  time  of  certificate  applica- 
tion to  the  City,  the  operator  cited  the  existence  of  SANTA  FE  RIDE  as 
critical  to  continued  success  and  viability  of  his  business.  The  operator 
did  not  view  record-keeping  as  burdensome  and  did  not  see  the  reimbursement 
procedures  as  contributing  negatively  to  the  company's  cash  flow. 


CONCLUSION 


The  primary  factor  responsible  for  private  sector  involvement  in  public 
transportation  service  provision  in  Santa  Fe  was  the  staunch  beliefs  ex- 
pressed by  the  Santa  Fe  City  Council  relative  to  private  sector  services 
provision  in  originally  evaluating  transit  options.  Once  this  stand  was 
adopted,  the  City  resolved  to  pursue  taxi  contracting,  despite  the  lack 
of  any  existing  taxi  firm.  While  start-up  of  two  firms  was  coincidental 
to  the  City's  development  of  the  user-side  subsidy  program,  the  planned 
initiation  of  SANTA  FE  RIDE  was  instrumental  in  each  company's  early 
economic  viability. 
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A  second  factor  that  must  be  cited  is  the  manner  in  which  the  City  devel- 
oped program  procedures.  While  ensuring  accountability,  an  open  market 
entry  environment  was  permitted.  These  procedures,  particularly  those 
allowing  for  competition,  provided  an  incentive  for  operators  to  offer  a 
high  quality  service  in  order  to  capture  ridership. 

A  third  significant  factor  of  success  has  been  the  ongoing  involvement 
and  program  oversight  responsibility  carried  out  by  City  staff.  Staff 
served  not  only  in  the  program  monitoring  and  evaluation  role,  but  also 
has  offered  a  high  level  of  technical  assistance  upon  request  to  the  three 
operators. 
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TRI-COUNTY  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  DISTRICT  OF  OREGON 
(TRI-MET) 

Special  Needs  Transportation 
Paratransit  Services 
Portland,  Oregon 


DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


Tri-Met  contracts  with  three  private  operators  to  provide  demand  responsive 
service  in  three  counties.  There  are  also  two  fixed  routes  operated  by 
private  operators,  but  they  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  private 
contracts  to  operate  Tri-Met  service.  The  majority  of  transportation  that 
Tri-Met  contractually  provides  through  private  operators  is  the  demand 
responsive  service.  The  contracted  service  covers  both  urbanized  and  rural 
areas  in  three  counties,  including  the  greater  Portland  area. 

The  Tri-Met  Transportation  District  serves  a  three-county  area  made  up  of 
Washington,  Clackamus,  and  Multnomah  Counties.  The  service  area  population 
is  estimated  to  be  1,  087,700.  The  actual  District  service  area  is  slightly 
less  than  the  area  of  all  three  counties  combined.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Transportation  District  lines  were  reduced  to  eliminate  some  of  the  more 
rural  areas  of  the  counties  from  the  overall  service  area. 

The  Tri-Met  Transportation  District  operates  fixed-route  service  with  a 
fleet  of  over  500  vehicles.  A  new  light  rail  system — MAX — began  operation 
two  years  ago  and  has  been  very  successful. 

The  City  of  Portland  is  located  in  Multnomah  County,  which  is  the  highest 
density  area  in  the  Tri-Met  District.  The  Columbia  River  flows  through  the 
middle  of  the  Transportation  District,  which  is  a  major  circulation  barrier 
because  of  the  bridges  that  are  necessary  to  cross  within  the  Transporta- 
tion District.  The  Tri-Met  District  was  formed  by  the  State  legislature  in 
1969,  but  the  history  of  public  transportation  dates  back  as  far  as  the 
1930's.  Portland  had  street  cars  up  until  the  late  1950's  when  the  last 
street  car  was  removed  from  service  and  various  other  private  operators 
provided  transportation  service. 

Tri-Met  receives  very  little  UMTA  operating  assistance.  In  fact,  it  re- 
presents less  than  six  percent  of  the  total  operating  budget.  The  largest 
source  of  revenue  is  received  from  a  payroll  tax  and  from  a  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes. The  revenue  generated  from  the  $0.01  per  pack  of  cigarettes  is 
used  for  elderly  and  handicapped  transportation.  Table  1.1  shows  the  total 
revenue  sources,  and  percentages,  for  operation  of  the  Tri-Met  system  in 
FY87. 
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Table  1.1 

TRI-MET  REVENUE    ~    FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


Source 

Amount 

Percent 

Passenger  Revenues 

$19,000,000 

24.5% 

Tax  Revenue 

49,688,000 

62 . 2% 

Other  Operating  Grants 

696,000 

0.8% 

Federal  Operating  Assistance 

A     Ada     f\  f\  f\ 

4, 488 , 000 

5.8% 

Other  Revenue 

3,543,000 

4.6% 

TOTAL 

$77,415,000 

99.9% 

Sources    Tri-Met,  July  1987 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 

In  1975,  Tri-Met  applied  for  an  UMTA  demonstration  grant  to  provide  elderly 
and  handicapped  transportation  service  in  the  city  of  Portland.  The  demon- 
stration grant  was  awarded,  and  between  1976  and  1979,  demand  responsive 
elderly  and  handicapped  service,  called  LIFT,  was  operated  by  Tri-Met  in 
Portland  with  UMTA  operating  funds.  At  the  same  time,  Tri-Met  contracted 
with  private  operators  to  provide  demand  responsive  elderly  and  handicapped 
service  in  areas  outside  of  the  City  of  Portland.  The  elderly  and  handi- 
capped LIFT  program  was  operated  by  Tri-Met  a  fourth  year  using  local 
funding. 

In  1980,  a  decision  was  made  by  the  Tri-Met  board  to  cease  operation  of  the 
LIFT  program.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  high  cost  of  the  program, 
which  was  presented  to  the  board  in  a  study  of  cost  comparison  of  the  LIFT 
program  and  the  private  taxi  operators  providing  elderly  and  handicapped 
service  in  the  Tri-Met  District.  Table  1.2  illustrates  a  cost  comparison 
of  the  two  services,  as  well  as  a  service  criteria  rating  that  was  compiled 
from  passenger  surveys.  The  cost  per  average  trip  was  roughly  $2  less  on 
the  privately  operated  system  than  on  the  LIFT  system.  The  major  factors 
contributing  to  the  cost  difference  between  LIFT  and  the  private  operator 
were  the  high  costs  of  labor  and  dispatching.  The  union  wage  paid  by  Tri- 
Met  to  operate  LIFT,  and  work  rules  assuring  eight  hours  of  work  per  day 
per  person,  made  flexibility  in  scheduling  shifts  to  improve  productivity 
difficult . 
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The  Tri-Met  board  made  the  decision  to  cease  internal  operation  of  LIFT, 
but  to  continue  elderly  and  handicapped  service  by  contracting  with  private 
operators  to  provide  the  service.  There  was  a  union  grievance  over  the  use 
of  private  operators,  but  this  was  considered  a  new  type  of  service  because 
the  1976  to  1980  period  of  Tri-Met's  operation  of  LIFT  was  a  demonstration, 
and  the  board  won  approval  to  contract  the  elderly  and  handicapped  service 
with  private  operators.  Tri-Met  has  used  private  operators  to  provide  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  service  since  1980. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  COST  DIFFERENCES 


Tri-Met  competitively  bids  the  elderly  and  handicapped  service,  and  each 
contract  is  reviewed  on  an  annual  basis.  Currently,  there  are  three 
different  operators  of  service.  In  Clackamus  County,  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  private  operator  is  an  ambulance  company  that  has  a  demand 
responsive  transportation  division.  In  Washington  County,  service  is  pro- 
vided by  a  cab  company;  and  in  Multnomah  County,  service  is  provided  by  a 
private  non-profit  transportation  company.  Private  providers  are  required 
by  Tri-Met  to  carry  $1  million  in  liability  insurance. 

The  83  vehicles  used  by  the  private  operators  are  purchased  by  Tri-Met 
with  Federal  capital  funds,  with  the  exception  of  13  vehicles  that  were 
purchased  with  100  percent  local  funding,  and  seven  vehicles  that  were 
purchased  with  16(b)(2)  funding.  The  service  hours  are  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  The  general  public  fare  for  service  is 
$0.50. 

Agencies  also  contract  with  the  private  operators  to  provide  subscription 
service  to  their  clients,  and  the  agencies  are  billed  by  Tri-Met  for  ser- 
vice that  is  provided. 

Table  1.3  shows  the  FY87  ridership  and  operating  data  for  demand  respon- 
sive elderly  and  handicapped  service  provided  by  private  operators.  The 
cost  per  passenger  has  remedned  approximately  the  same,  at  $5.72,  since  the 
1978  study  of  cost  differences  between  LIFT  and  private  operators.  The 
LIFT  cost  per  passenger  in  1978  was  $8.92,  considerably  higher  than  the 
current  $5.72  cost.  The  FY87  cost  per  vehicle  hour  of  $17.55  and  cost  per 
vehicle  mile  of  $1.29  are  28  percent  and  38  percent  lower,  respectively, 
than  LIFT,  and  are  even  lower  than  the  1978  LIFT  costs.  The  overall  cost 
of  operating  the  elderly  and  handicapped  service  through  private  operators 
is  more  cost-efficient  than  when  Tri-Met  operated  the  service  between  1976 
and  1980.  In  addition,  ridership  has  increased  since  the  operation  was 
contracted  out  to  a  private  operator. 
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Table  1.3 

TRI-MET  DEMAND  RESPONSIVE  SERVICE  OPERATING  DATA 

(All  Service  Provided  by  Private  Operators) 


Fiscal  Year  1987 

Service  Population 

1,087.700 

Ridership 

433,259 

Labor  Cost 

$1,330,882 

Cost/  Passenger 

$  5.72 

Cost /Vehicle  Mile 

$  1.29 

Cost/Vehicle  Hour 

$17.55 

Passengers/ Vehicle  Hours 

3.13 

Annual  Operating  Cost 

$2,558,476 

Number  of  Employees 

108 

Number  of  Vehicles 

83 

Farebox  Revenue 

$73,201 

Source:    Carter  Coble  Associates,  Inc.,  July  1987 


Table  1.4  indicates  system  ride  percentage  by  trip  type.  The  majority  of 
rides  are  contracted  with  agencies,  followed  by  general  public  ridership  on 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  service.  The  two  fixed  routes  operated  by 
private  operators  account  for  only  four  percent  of  the  contracted  service. 


Table  1.4 
SYSTEM  RIDE  PERCENTAGE 


Agency 

55% 

General  Passenger 

28% 

Section  18  Rural 

8% 

Fixed  Route 

4% 

Volunteer  Program 

4% 

Source:    Tri-Met,  July  1987 
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There  are  two  full-time  Tri-Met  staff  assigned  to  monitor  contracts  with 
private  operators.  There  is  a  formalized  complaint  process  that  allows 
Tri-Met  to  keep  informed  of  any  problems  or  issues  that  may  arise  with  the 
paratransit  service  operated  by  private  contractors.  The  two  full-time 
staff  clIso  receive  some  assistance  from  other  Tri-Met  staff,  such  as  legal 
assistance  for  review  of  contracts  and  some  clerical  assistance. 


OVERALL  RATING  OF  SERVICE 


From  those  interviewed,  it  was  clear  that  there  was  widespread  support  for 
the  system's  use  of  the  private  sector.  The  private  operators  also  feel 
that  the  bid  process  is  open  and  fair  to  all  operators  interested  in  bid- 
ding on  the  service.  Although  service  has  increased  since  1980  when  all 
elderly  and  handicapped  service  was  contracted  to  private  operators,  there 
is  some  mixed  feeling  on  the  part  of  Tri-Met  staff  on  the  improvements 
to  service  quality.  There  were  fewer  complaints  when  Tri-Met  operated 
the  service,  but  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  there  was  much  less 
service. 

The  amount  of  service  currently  provided  may  result  in  longer  wait-time  or 
scheduling  difficulties.  There  is  simply  more  service  to  coordinate  now 
than  there  was  in  1980,  and  this  may  result  in  lower  quality  to  those  who 
use  the  service.  The  fact  that  Tri-Met  made  a  change  in  1980  also  upset 
some  elderly  and  handicapped  riders.  The  issue  was  not  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vate operator,  but  rather  that  riders  were  used  to  the  service  they  had 
and  had  to  deal  with  change  when  the  system  was  switched  over. 

According  to  Tri-Met  staff,  the  overall  quality  issue  is  one  that  can  be 
dictated  by  the  system  management.  The  current  position  of  Tri-Met  is  to 
meet  as  much  transit  need  as  possible,  which  may  at  times  result  in  a 
slightly  lower  quality  than  if  the  priority  was  solely  on-time  performance 
and  passenger  convenience.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  the  demand  respon- 
sive elderly  and  handicapped  service,  and  Tri-Met  feels  the  priority  should 
be  to  meet  as  much  of  the  need  as  possible.  The  overall  assessment  by 
Tri-Met  is  that  the  private  operators  providing  elderly  and  handicapped 
service  are  currently  doing  so  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Ridership 
surveys  also  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  riders  are  happy  with  the 
service  they  receive. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Tri-Met  made  a  decision  to  use  private  operators  in  the  provision  of  demand 
responsive  elderly  and  handicapped  service  because  it  was  known  to  be  less 
expensive  than  operating  the  service  internally.  This  flexibility  in 
decision-making  is  necessary  for  Tri-Met  to  provide  the  most  cost -efficient 
service.  Management  can  still  maintain  control  over  the  quality  of  service 
by  setting  the  policy  on  service  and  monitoring  the  private  operators' 
performance. 

The  UMTA  13(c)  labor  warranty  was  felt  to  be  the  major  stumbling  block  in 
the  use  of  private  operators.  The  public  will  support  the  use  of  private 
operators  if  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that,  by  using  a  private  operator, 
service  will  be  more  cost-efficient.  It  is  necessary  for  Tri-Met  and  other 
transportation  districts  to  clearly  identify  costs  of  operation  in  order  to 
make  comparisons  of  public  versus  private  service.  Tri-Met  staff  believes 
that  with  clarity  of  the  cost  of  operating  service,  transportation  dis- 
tricts will  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  contract  out  services  to  private 
operators.  In  other  words,  the  perceived  benefit  of  tax  or  cost-savings 
will  tend  to  win  out  over  issues  of  service  quality  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public. 
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FACT  SHEETS 


BI-STATE  CALL-A-RIDE 

Bi-State  Development  Agency 
707  North  1st  Street 
St.  Louis,   Missouri  63102 

Stephanie  Wilson  Gore 
(314)  982-1444 


SYSTEM  SIZE  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Bi-State  Call-A-Ride  serves  the  St,  Louis  metropolitan  area  where  fixed 
route  services  are  limited  or  do  not  exist.  Currently,  the  service  area 
covers  100  square  miles  in  the  "West  County  Area"  and  99  square  miles  in 
the  "North  County  Area"  of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  Sixteen  vans  and  22 
employees  are  involved  in  the  service.  The  combined  population  of  the  two 
service  areas  is  approximately  325,000. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ELEMENT 

Both  the  northern  and  western  service  areas  are  contracted  separately  to 
private  transit  providers  through  annual  competitive  bidding.  Plans  exist 
to  expand  the  service  to  the  entire  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  merging 
the  artificially  separated  service  areas,  and  to  use  only  one  dial-a-ride 
provider.  Currently,  the  program  is  monitored  by  the  Bi-State  Development 
Agency  (BSDA),  a  public  agency  created  by  the  governors  of  the  States  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 


BACKGROUND  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

In  September  1985,  the  Bi-State  Call-A-Ride  service  was  initiated  in  the 
West  County  service  area  under  a  competitively-bid  contractor  with  over- 
sight by  the  BSDA.  The  North  County  service  area  began  services  under 
identical  terms  in  May  1986,  Consequently,  neither  service  had  ever  been 
government-operated,  but  used  contractors  from  the  beginning. 

The  dial-a-ride  currently  provides  demand  responsive  door-to-door  service 
for  the  general  public.  Passengers  may  request  rides  up  to  five  days  in 
advance,  or  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  advance.  Riders  may  also  opt  for  a 
subscription  of  transit  services.  Fares  are  $1.50  for  adults;  and  $0,75 
for  children,  senior  citizens,  and  handicapped. 
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The  service  currently  provides  a  total  of  approximately  46,000  passenger 
trips  per  month.  In  June  1987,  the  cost  of  the  service  was  $9.11  per  pas- 
senger trip  in  the  North  County  area.  The  cost  for  the  West  County  area 
was  lower,  at  $8.34  per  passenger  trip. 

Bi-State  Call-A-Ride  receives  funding  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
sources.  Because  the  service  is  a  part  of  the  BSDA,  a  precise  breakdown 
of  the  sources  is  not  readily  available;  however,  the  following  are  sources 
which  contribute  to  the  budget:  local  municipal  funds,  St.  Louis  County, 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  of  both  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  UMTA. 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY  COMMUTER  RIDE 

9601  Alden  Road 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

Steve  Feigenbaum 
(913)  782-2640 


SYSTEM  SIZE  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  service  area  for  the  Johnson  County  Commuter  Ride  (JCCR)  system  is  75 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  approximately  300,000.  Johnson  County 
is  located  in  northeast  Kansas  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  The  area  is  a  mixture  of  rural  and  suburban  districts.  JCCR 
provides  two  transit  services — fixed  route  and  demand  responsive.  The 
service  area  is  Johnson  County,  but  passengers  may  be  dropped  off  in  Kansas 
City.  However,  JCCR  is  not  allowed  to  pick  up  passengers  in  Kansas  City  or 
in  any  other  location  outside  of  Johnson  County.  The  system  operates  with 
50  employees,  21  buses,  and  12  vans. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ELEMENT 

All  service  operations — fixed  route  amd  demand  responsive  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped — are  contracted  out  through  competitive  bidding  to  private 
companies.  The  contracted  services  are  overseen  by  the  Johnson  County 
Public  Works  Department. 


BACKGROUND  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Fixed  route  services  began  in  Johnson  County  in  the  1950's  through  an  act 
of  the  United  States  Congress  with  the  creation  of  the  Kansas  City  Transit 
Authority  (KCTA).  KCTA  served  the  entire  Kansas  City  metropolitan  area 
with  representatives  of  all  areas  serving  on  its  Board.  Although  providing 
its  own  services  today,  Johnson  County  still  maintains  one  seat  on  the  KCTA 
Board. 

In  February  1981,  fixed  route  services  in  Johnson  County  were  contracted 
out  to  private  transit  carriers.  County  officials  felt  there  was  a  lack  of 
control  over  transportation  services  in  Johnson  County,  and  believed  that 
KCTA  failed  to  respond  to  the  dynamic  demographic  and  transportation  demand 
changes  in  the  County.  It  was  cdso  felt  that  by  using  private  providers, 
the  most  cost-efficient  transit  system  could  be  created. 
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After  the  privatization  of  fixed  route  services  in  1981,  the  system  was  up- 
graded and  enlarged.  When  private  carriers  took  over  system  operations, 
the  old  routes  and  schedules  were  initially  maintained.  However,  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  system.  The  route  structure  at  that  time, 
which  was  over  20  years  old,  had  been  created  by  KCTA  when  Johnson  County's 
population  was  only  100,000 — a  large  portion  of  which  commuted  to  Kansas 
City  to  work.  Today,  the  County's  population  is  over  300,000,  and  over  70 
percent  of  this  population  works  within  Johnson  County. 

With  Johnson  County  control  and  the  use  of  private  contractors,  the  entire 
route  structure  and  schedules  were  changed.  Two  additional  routes  were 
added  in  January  1986,  and  one  was  added  in  February  1987.  New  modern 
buses  replaced  the  old  and  poorly  maintained  KCTA  buses.  New  performance, 
cleanliness,  and  maintenance  standards  were  developed  and  adhered  to. 
After  upgrading  the  system,  marketing  and  promotion  of  the  new  transit 
system  was  made. 

After  beginning  services  with  local  private  contractors,  the  County 
switched  to  a  national  transit  management  company  in  1986.  A  competitive 
bidding  process  was  used  to  select  the  current  operator.  Most  recently, 
the  County  has  started  handling  competitive  procurements  for  area  health 
and  human  service  agencies  as  well.  In  the  latest  procurement,  the  same 
national  company  which  operates  the  fixed  route  service  was  awarded  the  bid 
for  a  mental  health  agency's  client  transport. 

As  a  result  of  the  preceding  factors,  ridership  has  been  increased  consid- 
erably. For  the  first  seven  months  of  1987,  ridership  increased  by  19.4 
percent — from  164,236  to  196,123 — over  the  same  period  in  1986.  It  is 
estimated  that  325,000  passengers  will  have  riden  the  fixed  route  buses  by 
the  end  of  1987,  compared  to  287,768  passenger  trips  in  1986.  The  cost  per 
passenger  in  1986  was  $4,88,  and  the  cost  per  revenue  hour  was  $43.95. 

The  second  transportation  service  of  Johnson  County  is  the  demand  respon- 
sive call-a-ride  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  This  service  was  first 
initiated  in  January  1981,  and  was  contracted  out  to  private  companies 
through  competitive  bidding.  The  service  began  with  eight  vehicles — vans 
and  station  wagons — and  has  grown  to  12  vehicles  today.  The  demand  respon- 
sive service  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  in  the  recent  past  years, 
mainly  attributed  to  increased  publicity  of  the  service's  availability  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  In  1986,  42,425  trips  were  made  at  a  cost  of 
$6,70  per  passenger  trip.  Trip  purposes  are  broken  down  as  follows:  58.8 
percent  medical/dental,  34,5  percent  work  trips,  4,3  percent  shopping,  and 
2.4  percent  other  trip  needs, 

Johnson  County  has  relied  very  Kttle  on  Federal  funding  for  its  transit 
services.  In  FY  1986,  Section  18  funding  represented  only  about  1.7 
percent  of  the  total  budget  for  the  fixed  route  service.  Only  8.7  percent 
of  the  demand  responsive  budget  came  from  Section  9  funds. 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY  TRANSIT 

2  South  Green  Street 
Sonora,  California  95370 

Ted  Hoffman,  Transportation  Officer 
(209)  533-5601 


SYSTEM  SIZE  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Tuolumne  County  Transit  provides  fixed  route  and  demand  responsive  service 
for  the  major  communities  of  the  County.  Tuolumne  County  is  a  rural 
county,  stretching  from  about  80  miles  east  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Much  of  Yosemite  National  Park 
is  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  County.  However,  most  services 
are  concentrated  in  the  western  side  where  most  incorporated  communities 
lie.  Tuolumne  County  has  a  low  population  density  of  15.4  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  County  has  a  total  population  of  33,920  within  2,209 
square  miles.  The  Tuolumne  County  Transit  System  is  small,  involving  five 
employees,  two  vehicles  dedicated  to  four  fixed  routes,  one  vehicle  for 
dial-a-ride  service,  and  one  back-up  vehicle.  All  vehicles  are  large 
19-passenger  vans. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ELEMENT 

Both  the  dial-a-ride  and  fixed  route  services  have  been  contracted  out  to 
a  private  carrier  since  Fiscal  Year  1985.  The  activities  and  performance 
of  the  contractor  is  monitored  by  the  Transportation  Officer  of  Tuolumne 
County  Transit.  In  the  first  two  contracts  in  Fiscal  Years  1985  and  1986, 
payments  to  the  provider  were  under  a  fixed  fee  system.  Currently,  the 
contract  is  a  fixed  fee  to  cover  administrative  costs  plus  reimbursement 
for  vehicle  service  miles. 


BACKGROUND  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Both  the  fixed  routes  and  the  demand  responsive  services  were  initiated  in 
November  1977  under  direct  government  operations.  The  fixed  routes  are 
designed  to  string  the  major  communities  of  Tuolumne  County  together. 
Fares  are  $0,75  for  County  routes  and  $0.60  within  Sonora,  the  largest 
town  and  County  seat.  The  demand  responsive  service  is  a  dial-a-ride 
system  designed  for  transportation  of  elderly  and  handicapped  for  medical 
appointments  only. 
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Currently,  the  system  operates  primarily  from  State  funding,  which  repre- 
sents 80  percent  of  total  funding.  UMTA  sources  and  fare  recovery  each 
represent  about  ten  percent  of  revenues  for  the  system. 

Since  privatization,  considerable  cost  reductions  have  occurred.  In  the 
last  year  of  direct  County  operations  (Fiscal  Year  1984),  the  total  budget 
was  $199,000.  During  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  private  operations 
(1986),  the  budget  had  dropped  to  $132,000,  with  $113,000  designated  for 
the  private  carrier.  The  services  provided  remained  the  same,  with 
ridership  staying  constant  at  about  32,000  for  both  fiscal  years.  This 
translates  to  $6.22  per  passenger  under  County  operations,  and  $4.13  per 
passenger  under  the  private  contractor. 

It  is  also  felt  that  the  service  quality  has  improved  since  privatization. 
The  private  operator  is  more  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  public 
transportation  services.  Additionally,  maintenance  of  vehicles  is  more 
thorough. 
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WILSON  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Post  Office  Box  10 
Wilson,   North  Carolina  27893 

Charles  P.  Mitchell,  Director 
(919)  291-8111 


SYSTEM  SIZE  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  City  of  Wilson  is  a  small  urban  county  seat  located  in  the  rural 
eastern  area  of  North  Carolina.  Wilson  has  a  population  of  about  37,000. 
Its  transit  system  operates  seven  fixed  route  buses,  has  15  employees,  and 
contracts  with  a  local  taxi  company   for  a  fixed   route  dial-a-ride  service. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ELEMENT 

A  fixed  route  dial-a-ride  service  is  operated  under  contract  by  a  local 
taxi  company. 


BACKGROUND  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  Wilson  Transit  System  (WTS)  is  managed  by  a  national  transit  management 
company  and  utilizes  six  buses  to  deliver  peak-hour  service.  Two  years 
ago,  the  system's  route  structure  was  completely  re-organized.  During  this 
re-organization  process,  a  one  and  a  half  mile  route  that  was  providing 
service  to  a  housing  project  was  found  to  be  generating  only  eight  to  ten 
passengers  per  day.  The  cost  and  low  ridership  of  this  route  was  deemed 
to  be  cost-inefficient,  and  an  alternative  was  proposed.  The  alternative 
required  a  shuttle  service  to  move  riders  to  the  nearest  fixed  route  bus 
stop,  a  stop  one-quarter  mile  from  the  public  housing  project. 

To  implement  the  selected  alternative,  a  paratransit  operator  was  publicly 
solicited  to  provide  the  shuttle  dial-a-ride  service.  The  shuttle  service 
requires  that,  if  a  rider  requests  service,  the  shuttle  ride  must  be  pro- 
vided within  the  next  hour  and  coordinated  with  the  hourly  schedule  of  the 
fixed  route  bus  serving  the  designated  bus  stop.  A  local  cab  operator  was 
contracted  to  provide  this  service  for  $3  per  trip  between  the  housing 
project  site  at  the  end  of  the  route,  and  $1.25  for  other  riders  along 
the  route  and  the  bus  stop.     The  passengers  pays  a  $0.25  transfer  fee  to 
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the  fixed  route  bus.  The  service  is  averaging  six  trips  per  day,  for  an 
average  cost  of  $18  per  day.  The  previous  fixed  route  service  cost  WTS  $34 
per  day.     This  new  service  method  reduced  the  expenditure  by  50  percent. 

This  same  cost-saving  technique  has  been  instituted  for  the  evening  run  of 
another  WTS  fixed  route.  This  route  serves  a  high  to  moderate  income  resi- 
dential area,  providing  late  afternoon  return  trips  for  domestic  workers. 
Major  cost-savings  have  resulted.  In  addition,  WTS  has  used  this  private 
dial-a-ride  shuttle  alternative  to  extend  existing  fixed  routes  instead  of 
increasing  WTS'  operating  and  capital  costs.  This  allows  route  extensions 
where  they  were  previously  cost-prohibitive. 
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NOTICE 


This  document  is  disseminated  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the  interest  of  information 
exchange.  The  United  States  Government  assumes  no  liability  for  its 
contents  or  use  thereof. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  endorse  manufacturers  or 
products.  Trade  names  appear  in  the  document  only  because  they 
are  essential  to  the  content  of  the  report. 

This  report  is  being  distributed  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation's  Technology  Sharing  Program. 
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